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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE RECTOR’S DECISION. 


THE church clock was striking nine as the rector, jogging along 
behind the little pony, came in sight of the turnpike-house 


outside the town. He had no overcoat, and the drive had chilled 
him; and, anxious at once to warm himself and to reach the 
rectory as quietly as possible, he bade the driver stop at the gate 
and set him down. The lad had been strictly charged to see the 
parson home, and would have demurred, but Lindo persisted 
good-humouredly, and had his way. In two minutes he was 
striding briskly along the road, his shoulders squared, and the 
night’s reflections still running like a rich purple thread through 
the common stuff of his everyday thoughts, 

In this mood, which the pure morning air and crisp sunshine 
tended to favour and prolong, he came at a corner plump upon 
Mr. Bonamy, who, like all angular uncomfortable men, was an 
early riser, and had this morning chosen to extend his before- 
breakfast walk in the direction of Baerton. The lawyer’s energy 
had already been rewarded. He had met Mr. Keogh, and 
learned not only the earlier details of the accident—which were, 
indeed, known to all Claversham, for the town had sat up into 
the small hours listening for wheels and discussing the cata- 
strophe—but had further received a minute description of the 
rector’s conduct. Consequently his thoughts were already busy 
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with the clergyman when, turning a corner, he came unexpectedly 
upon him. 

Lindo met his glance and looked away hastily. The rector had 
been anxious to avoid, by going home at once, any appearance of 
parading what he had done, and he would have passed on with a 
brief good-morning. But the lawyer seemed to be differently 
disposed. He stopped short in the middle of the path, so that the 
clergyman could not pass him without rudeness, and nodded a 
jerky greeting. ‘You have not walked all the way, I suppose, 
Mr. Lindo ?’ he said, his keen small eyes reading the other’s face 
like a book. 

‘No,’ the rector answered, colouring uncomfortably under his 
gaze. ‘I drove as far as the turnpike, Mr. Bonamy.’ 

‘Well, you may think yourself lucky to be well out of it,’ the 
lawyer rejoined, with a dry smile. ‘To be here at all, indeed,’ 
he continued, with a gesture of the hand which seemed meant to 
indicate the sunshine and the upper air. ‘When a man does a 
foolhardy thing he does not always escape, you know.’ 

The younger man reddened. But this morning he had his 
temper well under control; and he merely answered, ‘I thought 
I was called upon to do what I did, Mr. Bonamy. But of course 
that is a matter of opinion. Perhaps I was wrong, perhaps right. 
I did what I thought best at the moment, and I am satisfied.’ 

Mr. Bonamy shrugged his shoulders. ‘Oh, well, every man to 
his notion,’ he said. ‘I do not approve, myself, of people running 
risks which do not lie within the scope of their business. And 
as nothing has happened to you 3 

‘The risk of anything happening,’ the rector rejoined, with 
warmth, ‘was so small that the thing is not worth discussing, 
Mr. Bonamy. There is a matter, however,’ he continued, chang- 
ing the subject on a sudden impulse, ‘which I think I may as 
well mention to you now as later. You, as churchwarden, have, 
in fact, a right to be informed of it. I——’ 

‘You are cold,’ said Mr. Bonamy abruptly. ‘Allow me to 
turn with you.’ 

The rector bowed and complied. The request, however, had 
checked the current of his speech, even the current of his thoughts, 
and he did not finish his sentence. He felt, indeed, for a moment 
a temptation as sudden as it was strong. He saw at a glance what 
his resolve meant. He discerned that what had appeared to him 
in the isolation of the night an act of dignified self-surrender 
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must, and would, seem to others an acknowledgment of defeat— 
almost an acknowledgment of dishonour. He recalled, as in a 
flash, all the episodes of the struggle between himself and his 
companion. And he pictured the latter’s triumph. He wavered. 

But the events of the last eighteen hours had not been lost 
upon him, and, after a brief hesitation, he set the seal on his pur- 
pose. ‘You are aware, I know, Mr. Bonamy,’ he said, with an 
effort, ‘of the circumstances under which, in Lord Dynmore’s 
absence, I accepted the living here.’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ said the lawyer drily. 

‘He has made those circumstances the subject of a grave 
charge against me,’ the rector continued, a touch of hauteur in his 
tone. ‘That you have heard also, I know. Well, I desire to say once 
more that I repudiate that charge in the fullest and widest sense.’ 

‘So I understand,’ Mr. Bonamy murmured. He walked along 
by his companion’s side, his face set and inscrutable. If he felt 
any surprise at the communication now being made to him he had 
the skill to hide it. 

‘I repudiate it, you understand!’ the clergyman repeated, 
stepping out more quickly in his excitement, and glaring angrily 
into vacancy. ‘It is a false and wicked charge! But it does not 
affect me. I do not care a jot for it. It does not in any sense 
force me to do what Iam going to do. If that were all, I should 
not dream of resigning the living, but, on the contrary, would 
hold it, as a few days ago I had determined to hold it, in the face 
of all opposition. However,’ he continued, lowering his tone, ‘I 
have now examined my position in regard to the parish rather 
than the patron, and I have come to a different conclusion, Mr. 
Bonamy—namely, to place my resignation in the proper hands as 
speedily as possible.’ 

Mr. Bonamy nodded gently and silently. He did not speak, 
he did not even look at the clergyman ; and this placid acquiescence 
irritated the young man into adding a word he had not intended 
to say. ‘I tell you this as my churchwarden, Mr. Bonamy,’ he 
continued stiffly, ‘and not as desiring or expecting any word of 
sympathy or regret from you. On the contrary,’ he added, with 
some bitterness, ‘I am aware that my departure can be only a 
relief to you. We have been opposed to one another since my 
first day here.’ 

‘Very true,’ said Mr. Bonamy, nodding placidly. ‘I suppose 
you have considered ———’ 
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‘What ?’ 

‘The effect which last night’s work may have on the relations 
between you and Lord Dynmore ?’ 

‘I do not understand you,’ the rector answered haughtily, and 
yet with some wonder. What did the man mean? 

‘ You know, I suppose,’ Mr. Bonamy retorted, turning slightly 
so as to command a view of his companion’s face, ‘ that he is the 
owner of the Big Pit at Baerton from which you have just come ?’ 

‘Lord Dynmore is ?’ 

‘To be sure.’ 

A flush of crimson swept over the rector’s brow and left him 
red and frowning. ‘I did not know that!’ he said, his teeth set 
together. 

‘So I perceive,’ the lawyer replied, with a nod, as they turned 
into the churchyard. ‘But I can reassure you. It is not at all 
likely to affect the earl’s plans. He is an obstinate man, though 
in some points a good-natured one, and he will most certainly 
accept your resignation if you send it in. But here you are at 
home.’ He paused, standing awkwardly by the clergyman’s side. 
At last he added, ‘It is a comfortable house. Ido not think 
that there is a more comfortable house in Claversham.’ 

He retired a few steps into the churchyard as he spoke, and 
stood looking up at the massive old-fashioned front of the rectory, 
as if he had never seen the house before. The clergyman, anxious 
to be indoors and alone, shot an impatient glance at him, and 
waited for him to go. But he did not go, and presently some- 
thing in his intent gaze drew Lindo, too, into the churchyard, and 
the two ill-assorted companions looked up together at the old 
grey house. The early sun shone aslant on it, burnishing the half- 
open windows. In the porch a robin was hopping to and fro. ‘It 
is a comfortable, roomy house,’ the lawyer repeated. 

‘It is,’ the rector answered—slowly, as if the words were 
wrung from him. And he, too, stood looking up at it as if he 
were fascinated. 

‘A man might grow old in it,’ murmured Mr. Bonamy. There 
was a slight, but very unusual, flush on his parchment-coloured 
face, and his eyes, when he turned with an abrupt movement to his 
companion, did not rise above the latter’s waistcoat. ‘ Comfort- 
ably too, I should say,’ he added querulously, rattling the money 
in his pockets. ‘I think if I were you I would reconsider my 
determination. I think I would, do you know? As it is, what 
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you have told me will not go any farther. You did one foolish 
thing last night. I would not do another to-day, if I were you, 
Mr. Lindo.’ 

With that he turned abruptly away—his head down, his coat- 
tails swinging, and both his hands thrust deep into his trouser- 
pockets—such a shrewd, angular, ungainly figure as only a small 
country town can show. He left the rector standing before hisrectory 
in a state of profound surprise and bewilderment. The young man 
felt something very like a lump in his throat as he turned to go 
in. He discerned that the lawyer had meant to do a kind, nay, a 
generous action; and yet if there was a man in the world whom 
he had judged incapable of such magnanimity it was Mr. Bonamy! 
He went in not only touched, but ashamed. Here, if he had not 
already persuaded himself that the world was less ill-conditioned 
than he had lately thought it, was another and a surprising lesson ! 

Meanwhile Mr. Bonamy went home in haste, and finding his 
family already at breakfast, sat down to the meal in a very snappish 
humour. The girls were quick to detect the cloud on his brow, and 
promptly supplied his wants, forbearing, whatever their curiosity, 
to make any present attempt to satisfy it. Jack was either less 
observant or more hardy. He remarked that Mr. Bonamy was late, 
and elicited only a grunt. A further statement that the morning 
was more like April than February gained no answer at all. Still 
undismayed, Jack tried again, plunging into the subject which the 
three had been discussing before the lawyer entered. ‘Did you 
hear anything of Lindo, sir ?’ he asked, buttering his toast. 

‘I saw him,’ the lawyer said curtly. 

‘Was he all right ?’ Jack ventured. 

‘More right than he deserved to be!’ Mr. Bonamy snarled. 
‘What right had he down the pit at all? Gregg did not go.’ 

‘More shame to Gregg, I think!’ Jack said. 

Mr. Bonamy prudently shifted his ground, and got back to the 
rector. ‘Well, all I can say is that a more foolish, reckless, useless 
piece of idiocy I never heard of in my life!’ he declared in a tone 
of scorn. 

‘I call it glorious!’ said Daintry, looking dreamily across the 
table and slowly withdrawing an egg-spcon from her mouth. ‘I 
shall never say anything against him again.’ 

Mr. Bonamy looked at her for an instant as if he would anni- 
hilate her. And then he went on with his breakfast. 

Apparently, however, the outburst had relieved him, for pre- 
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sently he began on his own account. ‘ Has your friend any private 
means?’ he asked, casting an ungracious glance at the barrister, 
and returning at once to his buttered toast. 

‘Who? Lindo, do you mean?’ Jack replied in surprise. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Something, I should say. Perhapsahundredayear. Why?’ 

‘ Because, if that is all he has,’ the lawyer growled, buttering 
a fresh piece of toast and frowning at it savagely, ‘I think that 
you had better see him and prevent him making a fool of himself. 
That is all.’ 

His tone meant more than his words expressed. Kate’s eyes 
sought Jack’s in alarm, only to be instantly averted. Though 
she had the urn before her, she turned red and white, and had to 
bury her face in her cup to hide her discomposure. Yet she 
need not have feared. Mr. Bonamy was otherwise engaged, and 
as for Jack, her embarrassment told him nothing of which he was 
not already aware. He knew that his service was and must be a 
thankless and barren service—that to him fell the empty part of 
the slave in thetriumph. Had he not within the last few hours— 
when the news that the rector had descended the Big Pit to tend 
the wounded and comfort the dying first reached the town, and a 
dozen voices were loud in his praise—had he not seen Kate’s face 
now bright with triumph and now melting with tender anxiety? 
Had he not felt a bitter pang of jealousy as he listened to his 
friend’s praises ? and had he not crushed down the feeling man- 
fully, bravely, heroically, and spoken as loudly, ay, and as cordially 
after an instant’s effort, as the most fervent ? 

Yes, he had done all this and suffered all this, being one of 
those who believe that 

Loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game: 


True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon. 


And he was not going to flinch now. He put no more questions 
to Mr. Bonamy, but, when breakfast was finished, he got up and 
went out. It needed not the covert glance which he shot at Kate 
as he disappeared, to assure her that he was going about her un- 
spoken errand. 

Five minutes saw him face to face with the rector on the 
latter’s hearthrug. Or, rather, to be accurate, five minutes saw 
him staring irate and astonished at his host while Lindo, with 
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one foot on the fender and his eyes on the fire, seemed very 
willing to avoid his gaze. ‘You have made up your mind to 
resign!’ Jack exclaimed, in accents almost awe-stricken. ‘ You 
are joking !’ 

But the rector, still looking down, shook hishead. ‘ No,Jack, 
I am not,’ he said slowly. ‘I am in earnest.’ 

‘Then may I ask when you came to this extraordinary resolu- 
tion?’ the barrister retorted hotly. ‘And why?’ 

‘Last night; and because—well, because I thought it right,’ 
was the answer. 

‘You thought it right ?’ 

Jack’s tone was a fine mixture of wonder, contempt, and 
offence. It made Lindo wince, but it did not shake his resolution. 
‘Yes,’ he said firmly. ‘That is so.’ 

‘And that is all you are going to tell me, is it? You put 
yourself in my hands a few days ago. You took my advice and 
acted upon it, and now, without a word of explanation, you throw 
me over! Good heavens! I have no patience with you!’ In his 
indignation Jack began to walk up and down the room. ‘Is not 
the position the same to-day as yesterday? Tell me that.’ 

‘Well,’ the rector began, turning and speaking slowly, ‘the 
truth is ; 

‘No!’ cried the barrister, interrupting him ruthlessly. ‘ Tell 
me this first. Is not the position the sume to-day as yesterday ?’ 

‘It is, but the view I take of it is different,’ the young clergy- 
man answered earnestly. ‘Let me explain, Smith. When I agreed 
with you a few days ago that the proper course for me to follow, 
the course which would most fitly assert my honesty and good 
faith, was to retain the living in spite of threats and opposi- 
tion, I had my own interests and my own dignity chiefly in view. 
I looked upon the question as one solely between Lord Dynmore 
and myself; and I felt, rightly as I still think, that, as a man falsely 
accused by another man, I had a right to repel the charge by the 
only practical means in my power—by maintaining my position 
and defying him to do his worst.’ 

He paused. 

‘Well,’ said Jack drily. 

But the rector did not continue at once, and when he did speak 
it was with evident effort. He first went back to the fire, and stood 
gazing into it in the old attitude, with his head slightly bowed and 
his foot on the fender. The posture was one of humility, and so 
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far unlike the man, that it struck Jack and touched him strangely. 
At last Lindo did continue. ‘ Well, you see,’ he said slowly, ‘ that 
was all right as farasit went. My mistake lay in taking too narrow 
a view. I thought only of myself and Lord Dynmore, when I should 
have been thinking of the parish and of—a word I know you are 
not very fond of—the church. I should have remembered that 
with this accusation hanging over me I could not hope to do much 
good among my people ; and that to many of them I should seem 
an interloper, a man clinging obstinately to something not his own 
nor fairly acquired. In a word, I ought to have remembered that 
for the future I should be useless for good and might, on the other 
hand, become a stumbling-block and occasion for scandal—both 
inside the parish and outside. You see what I mean, I am sure.’ 

‘I see,’ quoth Jack contemptuously, ‘that you need a great 
many words to make out yourcase. What I do not think you have 
considered is the inference which will be drawn from your resigna- 
tion—you will be taken to have confessed yourself in the wrong.’ 

‘I cannot help that.’ 

‘ Will not that be a scandal ?’ 

‘It will, at any rate, be one soon forgotten.’ 

‘ Now, I tell you what!’ Jack exclaimed, standing still and con- 
fronting the other with the air of a man bent on speaking his mind 
though the heavens should fall. ‘This is just a piece of absurd 
Quixotism, Lindo. You are a poor man, without means and without 
influence ; and you are going, for the sake of a foolish idea—a mere 
speculative scruple—to give up an income and a house and a useful 
sphere of work such as you will never get again! You are going 
to do that, and go back—to what? To a miserable curacy—don't 
wince, my friend, for that is what you are going to do—and an 
income one-fifth of that which you have been spending for the last 
six months! Now the sole question is, are you quite an idiot ?’ 

‘You are pretty plain-spoken,’ said the rector, smiling feebly. 

‘I mean to be!’ was Jack’s uncompromising retort. ‘I have 
asked you, and I want an answer—are you a fool ?’ 

*I hope not.’ 

‘Then you will give up this fool’s notion?’ Jack replied viciously. 

But the rector’s only answer was a shake of the head. Hedid 
not look round. Had he done so, he would have seen that, though 
Jack’s keen face was flushed with anger and annoyance, his eyes were 
moist and wore an expression very much at variance with his tone. 
He missed that, however ; and Jack made one more attempt, 
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‘Look here,’ he said bluntiy: ‘have you considered that if you 
stop you will find your path a good deal smoothed by last night’s 
work ?’ 

‘ No, I have not,’ the rector answered stubbornly. 

‘Well, you will find it so, you may be sure of that! Why, 
man alive!’ Jack continued with vehemence, ‘you are going to be 
the hero of the place for the time. No one will believe anything 
' against you, except perhaps Gregg and a few beasts of his kind. 
Whereas, if you go now, do you know who will get your berth?’ 

‘No.’ 

Jack rapped out the name. ‘Clode! Clode, and no one else, 
I will be bound!’ he said. ‘And you do not love him.’ 

The rector had not expected the reply. He started, and, re- 
moving his foot from the fender, turned sharply so as to face his 
friend. ‘No,’ he said slowly and reluctantly, ‘I do not think I 
do like him. I consider that he has behaved badly, Jack. He 
has not stood by me as he should have done, or as I would have 
stood by him had our positions been reversed. I do not think 
he has called here once since the bazaar, except on business, and 
then I was out. I had planned, indeed, to see him to-day and 
ask him what it meant, and, if I found he had come to an adverse 
opinion in my matter, to give him notice. But now , 

‘You will make him a present of the living instead,’ Jack 
said grimly. 

‘I do not know why he should get it,’ the rector answered, with 
a frown, ‘ more than any one else.’ 

‘It is the common report that he will,’ Jack retorted. ‘As for 
that, however ; 

But why follow him through all the resources of his art? He 
put forth every effort—perhaps against his own better judgment, 
for a man will do for his friend what he will not do for himself— 
to persuade the rector to recall his decision. And he failed. He 
succeeded, indeed, in wringing the young clergyman’s heart and 
making him wince at the thought of his barren future and his 
curate’s triumph ; but there his success ended. He made no pro- 
gress towards inducing him to change his mind; and presently 
he found that all the arguments he advanced were met by a 
set formula, to which the rector seemed to cling as in self- 
defence. 

‘It is no good, Jack,’ he answered—and if he said it once, he 
said it half a dozen times—‘ it isno good! I cannot take any one’s 
26—5 
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advice on this subject. The responsibility is mine, and I cannot 
shift it! I must try to do right according to my own conscience!’ 
Jack did not know that the words were Kate’s, and that every 
time the rector repeated them he had Kate in his mind. But he 
saw that they were unanswerable; and when he had listened to them 
for the sixth time he took up his hat ina huff. ‘Well, have your 
own way!’ he said,turning away. ‘Afterall, you areright. It is 
your business and not mine. Give Clode the living if you like!’ 
And he went out sharply. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE CURATE HEARS THE NEWS. 


SELDOM, if ever, had the curate passed a week so harassing as that 
which was ushered in by the bazaar, and was destined to end— 
though he did not know this—in the colliery accident. During 
these seven days he managed to run through a perfect gamut of 
feelings. He rose each day in a different mood. One day he was 
hopeful, confident, assured of success; the next fearful, despon- 
dent, inclined to give up all for lost. One day he went about 
telling himself that the rector would not resign ; that he would not 
himself resign in his place ; that people were mad to say he would ; 
that men do not resign livings so easily ; that the very circum- 
stances of the case must compel the rector to stand his ground. 
The next he saw everything in a different light. He appreciated 
the impossibility of a man attacked on so many sides maintaining 
his position for any length of time; and counted the rector’s 
cause as lost already. One hour he bitterly regretted that he 
had cut himself off from his chief; the next he congratulated 
himself as sincerely on being untrammelled by any but a formal 
bond. Why, people might even have expected him, had he 
strongly supported the rector, to refuse the living ! 

He saw Laura several times during the week, but he did not 
open to her the extent of his hopes and fears. He shrank from 
doing so out of u natural prudent reticence ; which after all meant 
only the refraining from putting into words things perfectly under- 
stood by both. To some extent he kept up between them the thin 
veil of appearances, which many who go through life in closest com- 
panionship preserve to the end, though each has long ago found it 
transparent, But though he said nothing, confining the tumult 
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of his feelings to his own breast, he was not blind, and he soon 
perceived that Laura shared his suspense, and was watching the 
rector’s fortunes with an interest as selfish and an eye as coldas his 
own. Which, far from displeasing him, rather increased his ardour. 

As the days passed by, however, bringing only the sickness of 
hope deferred and tidings of the rector’s sturdy determination to 
hold what he had got, the curate began, not in a mere passing 
mood, but, on grounds of reason and calculation, to lose hope. 
Every tongue in the town was wagging about Lindo. My lord was, 
or was supposed to be, setting the engines of the law in motion. 
Mr. Bonamy was believed, probably with less reason, to be contem- 
plating an appeal to the bishop and the Court of Arches. In a 
word, all the misfortunes which Clode had foreseen were accumu- 
lating about the devoted head; and yet—and yet it was a 
question whether the owner of the head was a penny the worse! 
Perhaps some day he might be. The earl was a great man, with a 
long purse, and he might yet have his way. But this was not 
likely to happen, as the curate now began to see, until long after 
the Rev. Stephen Clode’s connection with the parish and claim upon 
the living should have become things of the past. 

On the top of this conviction, which sufficiently depressed 
him, came the news of the colliery accident—news which did not 
reach him until late at night. It plunged him into the depths of 
despair. He cursed the ill-luck which had withheld from him the 
opportunity of distinguishing himself, and had granted it to the 
rector. He saw how fatally the affair would strengthen the latter’s 
hands. And in effect he gave up. He resigned himself to despair. 
He had not the spirit to go out, but sat until long after noon, 
brooding miserably over the fire, his table littered with unremoved 
breakfast things, and his mind in a similar state of slovenly dis- 
order. That was a day, a’ miserable day, he long remembered. 

About half-past two he made an effort to pull himself to- 
gether. Mechanically putting a book in his pocket, he took his 
hat and went out, with the intention of paying two or three visits 
in his district. He had pride enough left to excite him to the 
effort, and sufficient sense to recognise its supreme importance. 
But, even so, before he reached the street he was dreaming again 
—the old dreary dreams. He started when a voice behind him 
said brusquely, ‘ Going your rounds, I see! Well, there is nothing 
like sticking to business, whatever is on foot, Shall I have to 
congratulate you this time?’ 
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He knew the voice and turned round, a scowl on his dark 
face. The speaker was Gregg—Gregg wearing an air of unusual 
jauntiness and gaiety. It fell from him, however, as he met the 
curate’s eyes, leaving him, metaphorically speaking, naked and 
ashamed. The doctor stood in wholesome dread of the curate’s 
sharp tongue and biting irony, nor would he have accosted him 
in so free-and-easy a manner now, had he not been a little lifted 
above himself by something he had just learned. 

‘Congratulate me? What do you mean?’ Clode replied, turn- 
ing on him with the uncompromising directness which is more 
‘upsetting’ to a man uncertain of himself than any retort, how- 
ever discourteous. 

‘What do I mean ?’ the doctor answered, striving to cover his 
discomfiture with a feeble smile. ‘Well, no harm, at any rate, 
Clode. I hope I shall have to congratulate you. But if you are 
going to—-’ 

‘On what ?’ interrupted the curate sternly. ‘On what are you 
going to congratulate me ?’ 

‘Haven't you heard the news?’ Gregg said in surprise. 

‘What news? Of the pit accident ?’ Clode answered, restrain - 
ing with difficulty a terrible outburst of passion, ‘Why I should 
think there is not a fool within three counties has not heard it by 
this time !’ 

He almost swore at the man, and was turning away, when 
something in the doctor’s ‘No, no!’ struck him, excited as he 
was, as peculiar. ‘Then what is it ?’ he said, hanging on his heel, 
half curious and half in scorn. 

‘You have not heard about the rector ?’ 

The curate glared. ‘ About the rector?’ he said in a mecha- 
nical way. A sudden stillness fell on his face and tone at men- 
tion of the name. ‘No, what of him?’ he continued, after 
another pause. 

‘You have not heard that he is resigning?’ Gregg asked. 

The curate’s eyes flashed with returning anger. ‘No,’ he said 
grimly. ‘Nor anyone else out of Bedlam!’ 

‘But itis so! It is true, I tell you!’ the doctor answered in 
the excitement of conviction. ‘I have just seen aman who had it 
from the archdeacon, who left the rectory not an hour ago. He is 
going to resign at once.’ 

The curate did not again deny the truth of the story. But he 
seemed to Gregg, watching eagerly for some sign of appreciation, 
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to take the news coolly, considering how important it was to him. 
He stood silent a moment, looking thoughtfully down the street, 
and then shrugged his shoulders. That was all. Gregg did 
not see the little pulse which began to beat so furiously and 
suddenly in his cheek, nor hear the buzzing which for a few 
seconds rendered him deaf to the shrill cries of the -schoolboys 
playing among the pillars of the market hall. 

‘Mr. Lindo has changed his mind since yesterday, then,’ Clode 
said at last, speaking in his ordinary rather contemptuous tone. 

‘Yes, I heard he was talking big then,’ replied the doctor, de- 
lighted with his success. ‘ Defying the earl, and all the rest of it. 
That was quite in his line. But I never heard that much came of 
his talking. However, you are bound to stick up for him, I 
suppose !” 

The curate frowned a little at that—why, the doctor did not 
understand—and then the two parted. Gregg went on his way 
to carry the news to others, and Clode, after standing a moment 
in thought, turned his steps towards the Town House. The 
sky had grown cloudy, the day cold and raw. The leafless 
avenue and silent shrubberies through which he strode presented 
but a wintry prospect to the common eye, but for him the air was 
full of sunshine and green leaves and the songs of birds. From 
despair to hope, from a prison to a palace, he had leapt at a single 
bound. In the first intoxication of confidence he could even spare 
a moment to regret that his hands were not quite clean. He 
felt a passing remorse for the doing of one or two things, as need- 
less, it now turned out, as they had been questionable. Nay, he 
could afford to shudder, with a luxurious sense of danger safely 
passed, at the risks he had been so foolish as to run; thanking 
Providence that his folly had not landed him, as he now saw that 
it easily might have landed him, in such trouble as would have 
effectually tripped up his rising fortunes. 

He reached the Town House in a perfect glow of moral worth 
and self-gratulation; and he was already half-way across the 
drawing-room before he perceived that it contained, besides Mrs. 
Hammond and her daughter, a third person. The third person 
was the rector. Except in church the two men had not met since 
the day of the bazaar, and both were unpleasantly surprised. 
Lindo rose slowly from a seat in one of the windows, and, without 
stepping forward, stood silently looking at his curate, as one re- 
quiring an explanation, not offering a greeting; while Clode felt 
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something of a shock, for he discerned at once that the situation 
would admit of no half measures. In the presence of Mrs. Ham- 
mond, to whom he had expressed his view of the rector’s conduct, 
he could not adopt the cautious apologetic tone which he would 
probably have used had he met Lindo alone. He was fairly 
caught. But he was not a coward, and before the tell-tale flush 
had well mounted to his brow he had determined on his réle. 
Half-way across the room he stopped, and looked at Mrs. 
Hammond. ‘I thought you were alone,’ he said with an air of 
constraint, partly real, partly assumed. 

‘There is only the rector here,’ she answered bluntly. And 
then she added, with a little spice of malice, for Mr. Clode had 
not been a favourite with her since his defection, ‘I suppose you 
are not afraid to meet him ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ the curate answered, thus challenged. And 
he turned haughtily to meet the rector’s angry gaze. ‘I am not 
aware that I have any need to be. I am glad to see that you are 
none the worse for your gallant conduct last night,’ he added with 
perfect aplomb. 

‘Thank you,’ Lindo answered, choking down his indignation 
with an effort. For a week—for a whole week—this, his chosen 
lieutenant, had not been near him in his trouble! ‘I am much 
obliged to you,’ he continued, ‘but I am rather surprised that 
your anxiety on my account did not lead you to come and see me 
at the rectory.’ 

‘I called, and failed to find you,’ Clode answered, sitting reso- 
lutely down. 

Lindo followed his example. ‘I believe you did once,’ he 
replied contemptuously. Had a friend been about to succeed 
him, he could have borne even to congratulate him. But the 
thought of this man entering on the enjoyment of all the good 
things he was resigning was well-nigh unendurable. Though he 
knew that it would best consort with his dignity to be silent, he 
could not refrain from pursuing the subject. ‘ You thought,’ he 
went on, the same gibe in his tone, ‘that a non-committal policy 
was best, I suppose ?’ 

The curate for a moment sat silent, his dark face glowing with 
resentment. ‘Ifyou mean,’ he said at last, neither Mrs, Ham- 
mond nor her daughter venturing to interfere—the former because 
she thought he was only getting his deserts, and the latter 
because she felt no call to champion him at present—‘ if you mean 
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that I did not wish to publish my opinion, you are right, Mr. 
Lindo.’ 

‘I think you published it sufficiently for your purpose!’ 
the young rector retorted with bitterness. 

‘Then why throw my non-committal policy in my teeth?’ 
replied the curate deftly. Thereby winning at least a logical 
victory. 

Lindo sneered and grew, of course, twice as angry as before. 
‘Very neatly put!’ he said. ‘I do not doubt that you would 
have got out of your confession of faith—or lack of faith—as 
cleverly, if circumstances had required it.’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before Miss Ham- 
mond rose in a marked way and left the room; while Clode fora 
moment glared at him as though he would resent the insult—for 
it was little less—in a practical manner. Fortunately the curate’s 
calculating brain told him that nothing could be gained by this, 
and with an admirable show of patience and forbearance he waved 
the words aside. ‘I really do not understand you,’ he said with a 
maddening air of superiority. ‘I cannot be blamed for having 
formed an opinion of my own on a subject which affected me. 
Then, having formed it, what was I to do? Publish it, or keep 
it to myself? Asa fact, I did not publish it.’ 

‘Except by your acts,’ said the rector. 

‘Take it that way, then,’ the curate replied, still with patience. 
‘Do I gather that you would have had me, though I held an 
opinion adverse to you, come to you as before, be about you, treat 
you in all respects as if I were on your side? Is that your com- 
plaint? That I did not play the hypocrite ?’ 

The rector felt that he was fairly defeated and out-manceuvred ; 
so much so that Mrs. Hammond, whose sympathies were entirely 
on his side, expected him to break into a furious passion. But 
the very skill and coolness of his adversary acted as a warning and 
an example, and by a mighty effort he controlled himself. He 
rose from his chair with outward calmness, and, saying contemp- 
tuously, ‘ Well, I am glad that I know what your opinion is—an 
open foe is less dangerous than a secret one,’ he turned from 
Clode. Holding out his hand to his hostess, he muttered some 
form of leave-taking, and walked out of the room with as much 
dignity as he could muster. He had certainly had the worst of 
the encounter. 

And he felt very bitter about it, as he crossed the top of the 
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town. Whether the curate knew of his intention of resigning or 
not, his conduct in turning upon him and openly expressing his dis- 
belief in his honesty was alike cruel and brutal. The man was false. 
The rector felt sure of it. But the pain which he experienced on 
this account—the pain of a generous man misunderstood and ill- 
requited—soon gave way to self-reproach. He had brought the 
thing on himself by his indiscreet passion. He had acted like a 
boy! He was not fit to be in a responsible position ! 

While he was still full of this, chewing the cud of his impru- 
dence, he saw a slender figure, which he recognised, crossing the 
street a little way before him. He knew it at the first glance. 
In a moment he recognised the graceful iines, the half-proud, 
half-gentle carriage of the head, the glint of the cold February 
sun in the fair hair. It was Kate Bonamy; and the rector, as he 
increased his pace, became conscious, with something like a shock, 
of the pleasure it gave him to see her, though he had parted 
from her not twenty-four hours before. In a moment he was at 
her side, and she, turning suddenly, saw him with a start of glad 
surprise. ‘Mr. Lindo!’ she stammered, holding out her hand 
before he offered his, and uttering the first words which rose to 
her lips, ‘I am so glad!’ 

She was thinking of the pit accident, of the risk and his 
safety, and perhaps a little of his good name. And he understood. 
But he affected not todo so. £ Are you indeed, Miss Bonamy ?’ 
he answered. ‘Glad that I am going?’ 

His eyes met hers, and then both his and hers fell. ‘ No,’ she 
said gently and slowly. ‘But I am very glad, Mr. Lindo, that 
you have done what seemed right to you without considering your 
own advantage.’ 

‘I have done a great deal since I saw you yesterday,’ he 
answered, taking refuge in a jest. 

‘You have, indeed.’ 

‘Including taking your advice.’ 

‘I am quite sure you had made up your mind before you asked 
my opinion,’ she answered earnestly. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I am sure I had not. It was your hint which 
led me to think the position out from the beginning. When I 
did so it struck me that, irritated by Lord Dynmore’s words and 
manner, I had considered the question only as it affected him and 
myself. Going on to think of the parish, I came to the conclu- 
sion that I was quite unfit for the position.’ 
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Kate started. The end of his sentence was a surprise to her. 
They were walking along side by side now—very slowly—and she 
looked at him, mute interrogation in her eyes. 

‘Iam too young,’ he said. ‘Your father, you know, was of 
that opinion from the first.’ 

‘Oh, but "—she answered hurriedly, ‘I , 

‘You do not think so?’ he said with a droll glance. ‘ Well, 
I am glad of that. What? You were not going to say that, 
Miss Bonamy ?’ 

‘No,’ she answered, blushing. ‘I was going to say that my 
father’s opinion might not now be the same, Mr. Lindo.’ 

‘I expect it is. However, the opinion on which I acted was 
my own. I have avery hasty temper, do you know. This very 
afternoon I have been quarrelling, and have put my foot into it! 
I confess I thought when I came here that I could manage. Now 
I see I am not fit for it—for the living, I mean.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ she answered slowly and in a low voice, ‘ you are 
the more fit because you feel unfit.’ 

‘ Well, I do not think I dare act on that,’ he cried gaily. ‘So 
you now see before you, Miss Bonamy, a very humble personage 
-—a kind of clerical man-of-all-work out of place! You do not 
know an incumbent of easy temper who wants a curate, do 
you ?’ 

He spoke lightly, without any air of seeking or posing for 
admiration. Yet there was a little inflection of bitterness in his 
voice which did not escape her ear, and perhaps spoke to it—and 
to her heart—more loudly, because it was not intended for either. 
She suddenly looked at him, and her face quivered, and then she 
looked away. But he had seen and understood. He marked the 
colour rising to the roots of her hair, and was as sure as if he had 
seen them that her eyes were wet with tears. 

And then he knew. He felt a sudden answering yearning 
towards her, a forgetfulness of all her surroundings, and of all his 
surroundings save herselfalone. What a fool, what an ingrate, what 
a senseless clod he had been, not to have seen months before— 
when it was in his power to win her, when he might have asked 
for something besides her pity, when he had something to offer 
her—that she was the fairest, purest, noblest of women! Now, 
when it was too late, and he had sacrificed all to a stupid conven- 
tionality, a social prejudice—what was her father to her save the 
natural crabbed foil of her grace and beauty—now he felt that he 
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would give all, only he had nothing to give, to see her wide grey 
eyes grow dark with tenderness, and—and love. 

Yes, love. That wasit. He knew now. ‘Miss Bonamy,’ he 
said hurriedly. ‘ Will you ; 

Kate started. ‘ Here is my cousin,’ she said quietly, and yet 
with suspicious abruptness. ‘I think he is looking for me, Mr, 
Lindo.’ 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CUP AT THE LIP. 


THE ten days which followed the events just described were long 
remembered in Claversham with fondness and regret. The 
accident at Baerton, and the strange position of affairs at the 
rectory, falling out together, created intense excitement in the 
town. The gossips had for once as much to talk about as the 
idlest could wish, and found, indeed, so much to say on the one 
side and the other, that the grocer, it was rumoured, ordered in a 
fresh supply of tea, and the two bakers worked double tides at 
making crumpets and Sally Lunns, and still lagged behind the 
demand. Old Peggy from the almshouse hung about the 
churchyard half the day, noting who called at the rector’s; and 
took as much interest in her task as if her weekly dole had 
depended on Mr. Lindo’s fortunes. While everyone who could lay 
the least claim to knowing more than his neighbours became 
for the time the object of as many attentions as a London belle. 

The archdeacon drove in and out daily. Once the rumour 
got abroad that he had gone to see Lord Dynmore; and more 
than once it was said that he was away at the palace con- 
ferring with the bishop. Those most concerned walked the 
streets with the faces of sphinxes. The curate and the rector 
were known tobe on the most distant terms; and to put an edge 
on curiosity, already keen, Mrs. Hammond was twice seen talking 
to Mr. Bonamy in the street. 

Even the poor colliers’ funeral, though a great number of the 
townsmen trooped out to the bleak little churchyard on Baer Hill 
to witness it—and to be rewarded by the sight of the young rector 
reading the service in the midst of a’ throng of bareheaded pit- 
men such as no Claversham eye had ever seen before—even this, 
which in ordinary times would have furnished food for talk for 
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a month at least, went for little now. It was discussed indeed 
for an evening, and then recalled only for the sake of the light 
which it was supposed to throw upon Mr. Lindo’s fate. 

That gentleman, indeed, continued to present to the public an 
unmoved face. But in private, in the seclusion of his study—the 
lordly room which he had prized and appreciated from the first, 
taking its spacious dignity as the measure of his suecess—he wore 
no mask. There he had—as all men have, the man of destiny and 
the conscript alike—his solitary hours of courage and depression, 
anxiety and resignation. Of hope also; for even now—let us not 
paint him greater than he was—he clung to the possibility that 
Lord Dynmore, whom everyone agreed in describing as irascible 
and hasty, but generous at bottom, would refuse to receive his 
resignation of the living, and this in such terms as would enable 
him to remain without sacrificing his self-respect. There would 
be a victory indeed, and at times he could not help dwelling on 
the thought of it. 

Consequently, when Mrs. Baxter, four days after the funeral, 
ushered in the archdeacon, and the young rector, turning at his 
writing-table, read his fate in the old gentleman’s eyes, the news 
came upon him with crushing weight. Yet he did not give way. 
He rose and welcomed his visitor with a brave face. ‘So the 
bearer of the bow-string has come at last!’ he said lightly, as the 
two met on the hearthrug. 

The archdeacon held his hand a few seconds longer than was 
necessary. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I am afraid that is about what I am. 
I am sorry to bring you such news, Lindo—more sorry than I can 
tell you.’ And, having got so far, he dropped his hat and picked 
it up again in a great hurry, and for a moment did not look at 
his companion. 

‘ After all,’ the rector said manfully, ‘it is the only news I had 
a right to expect.’ 

‘There is something in that,’ the archdeacon admitted, sitting 
down. ‘That is so, perhaps. All the same,’ he went on, looking 
about him unhappily, and rubbing his head in ill-concealed irrita- 
tion, ‘if I had known how the earl would take it, I should not 
have advised you to make any concessions. No, I should not. 
But, there, he is an odd man—odder than I thought.’ 

‘He accepts my offer to resign, of course?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And that isall?’ the rector said, a little huskiness in his tone. 
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‘ That is all,’ the archdeacon replied, rubbing his head again. It 
was plain that he had hard work to keep his vexation within bounds. 

‘ Well, I must not complain because he has taken me at my 
word,’ the rector said, recovering himself a little. 

‘Well, I hoped the bishop might have had a word to say to it,’ 
the archdeacon grumbled. ‘ But he had not, and I could not get to 
see his wife. He spoke very highly of your conduct, but he did 
not see his way clear, he said, to interfering.’ 

‘TI scarcely see how he could,’ Lindo answered slowly. 

‘Well, I do not know. Bonamy’s representation in the 
churchwardens’ names was very strong—very strong indeed, 
coming from them, you know.’ 

Lindo reddened. ‘There is an odd man for you, if you like, 
he said impulsively. He was glad, perhaps, to change the sub- 
ject. ‘He has scarcely said a civil word to me since I came. He 
even began an action against me. Yet when this happened he 
turned round and in his way fought for me.’ 

‘Well, that is Bonamy all over!’ the archdeacon answered, 
almost with enthusiasm. ‘ He is rough and crabbed, but he has 
the instincts of a gentleman, which are the greater credit to him, 
since he is a self-made man. I think I can tell you something 
about him, though, which you do not know.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said Lindo mechanically. 

‘Yes. It has to dowith your letter, too. I had it from Lord 
Dynmore. In the first flush of his anger, it seems, he went to 
Bonamy and directed him to take the necessary steps to eject 
you. He is not the earl’s solicitor, and he must have seen an 
excellent opportunity of getting hold of the Dynmore business 
through this. He could not but see it. Nevertheless, he declined.’ 

‘Why ?’ the rector asked shortly. 

The archdeacon shrugged his shoulders. ‘Ah! that I cannot 
say,’ he answered. ‘I only know that he did, putting forward some 
scruple or other which sent the earl off almost foaming with rage ; 
and, of course, sent off with him Bonamy’s chance of his business.’ 

‘He is a strange man!’ Lindo sighed as he spoke. 

The archdeacon took a turn up the room. ‘ Now,’ he said, 
coming back, ‘I want to talk to you about another man.’ 

‘Clode ?’ the rector muttered. 

‘Well, yes; you have guessed it,’ the elder clergyman as- 
sented. ‘ The truth is, I am to offer him the living if you report 
well of him,’ 
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‘TI do not like him,’ Lindo said briefly. 

‘To be candid,’ replied the other as briefly, ‘ neither do I, now.’ 

To that Lindo for a moment said nothing. The young man 
had fallen into an old attitude, and stood with his foot on the 
fender, his head bent, his eyes fixed on the fire. His eyes grew 
hard, the line of his Jips lengthened. He was passing through a 
temptation. Here wasa brave vengeance ready to his hand. The 
man who had behaved badly, heartlessly, disloyally to him, who had 
taken part against him, and been bard and unfriendly from the mo- 
ment of Lord Dynmore’s return, was now in his power. He had only 
to say that he distrusted Clode, that he suspected him of being un- 
scrupulous, even that their connection had not been satisfactory to 
himself—and the thing was done. Clode would not have the living. 

Yet he hesitated to say those words. He felt that the thing 
was a temptation. He remembered that Clode had worked well 
in the parish, and that his only offence was a private one. And, 
not at once, but after a pause, he gulped down the temptation, 
and, looking up with a flushed face, spoke. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I 
must report well of him—in the parish, that is. He is a good 
worker. I am bound to say as much as that, I think.’ 

The archdeacon shrugged his shoulders once more. ‘ Right!’ 
he said, with a certain curtness which hid his secret disgust. ‘I 
suppose that is all, then. Will you come with me and tell him?’ 

‘No,’ the rector answered very decidedly, ‘ certainly I will not.’ 

‘It will look well,’ the other still suggested. 

‘No,’ Lindo replied again, almost in anger, ‘I cannot sincerely 
congratulate the man, and I will not!’ 

Nor would he budge from that resolve; and when the arch- 
deacon called at the curate’s lodgings a few minutes later, he 
called alone. The man he sought was out, however. ‘ Mr. Clode 
is at the Reading-Room, I think, sir,’ the landlady said, with her 
deepest curtsey. And thither, accordingly, after a moment’s 
hesitation, the archdeacon went. 

The gas in the big, barely furnished room, which we have 
visited more than once, had just been lit, but the blinds still re- 
mained up; and in this mingling of lights the place looked less 
home-like and more uncomfortable than usual. There were three 
people in the room when the archdeacon entered. Two sat read- 
ing by the fire, their backs to the door. The third—the future 
rector—was standing up near one of the windows, taking advantage 
of the last rays of daylight to read the Zimes, which he held open 
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before him. The archdeacon cast a casual glance at the others, 
and then stepped across to him and touched him on the shoulder. 

Clode turned with a start. He had not heard the approaching 
footstep. One glance at the new-comer’s face, however, set his 
blood in a glow. It told him, or almost told him, all; and in- 
stinctively he dropped his eyes, that the other might not read in 
them his triumph and exultation. 

The archdeacon’s first words confirmed him in his hopes. ‘I 
have some good news for you, Mr. Clode,’ he said, smiling bene- 
volently. He had of late distrusted the curate, as we have seen ; 
but he was a man of kindly nature, and such a man cannot con- 
vey good tidings without entering into the recipient’s feelings. 
‘I saw Lord Dynmore yesterday,’ he continued. 

‘Indeed,’ said the curate a little thickly. lis face had 
grown hot, but the increasing darkness concealed this. 

‘Yes,’ the archdeacon resumed, in a confidential tone which 
was yet pretty audible through the room. ‘You have heard, no 
doubt, that Mr. Lindo has resigned the living ?’ 

The curate nodded. At that moment he dared not.speak. A 
dreadful thought was in his mind. What if the archdeacon’s 
good news was news that the earl declined to receive the resigna- 
tion? Some people might call that good news! The mere thought 
struck him dumb. 

The archdeacon’s next words resolved his doubts. ‘ Frankly,’ 
the elder man continued in a genial tone, ‘ I am sorry—sorry that 
circumstances have forced him to take so extreme a step. But 
having said that, Mr. Clode, I have done for the present with 
regret, and may come to pleasanter matter. I have to congratu- 
late you. I am happy to say that Lord Dynmore, whom I saw 
yesterday, has authorised me to offer the living to you.’ 

The newspaper rustled in the curate’s grasp, and for a moment 
he did not answer. Then he said huskily, ‘To me ?’ 

‘Yes,’ the archdeacon answered expansively—it was certainly 
a pleasant task he had in hand, and he could not help beaming 
over it. ‘To you, Mr. Clode. On one condition only,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘which is usual enough in all such cases, and I venture 
to think is particularly natural in this case. I mean that you have 
your late rector’s good word.’ 

‘Mr. Lindo’s good word?’ the curate stammered. 

‘ Of course,’ the unconscious archdeacon answered. 

The curate’s jaw dropped ; but by an effort he forced a ghastly 
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smile. ‘To be sure,’ he said. ‘There will be no difficulty about 
that, I think.’ 

‘No,’ replied the other, ‘for I have just seen him, and can say 
at once that he is prepared to give it you. He has behaved 
throughout in a most generous manner, and the consequence is 
that I have nothing more to do except to offer you my congratula- 
tions on your preferment.’ 

For a moment Clode could scarcely believe in his happiness. 
In the short space of two minutes he had tasted to the full both 
the pleasure of hope and the pang of despair. Could it be that 
all that was over already? That the period of waiting and un- 
certainty was past and gone? That the prize to which he had 
looked so long—and with the prize the woman he loved—-was his 
at last ?—was actually in his grasp? 

His head reeled, great as was his self-control, and a haze rose 
before his eyes. As this passed away he became conscious that 
the archdeacon was shaking his hand with great heartiness, and 
that the thing was real! He was rector, or as good as rector, of 
Claversham. The object of his ambition was his! He was happy: 
perhaps it was the happiest moment of his life. He had even 
time to wonder whether he could not do Lindo a good turn— 
whether he could not somehow make it up to him. 

‘You are very good,’ he muttered, gratefully pressing the 
archdeacon’s hand. 

‘Tam glad it is not a stranger,’ that gentleman replied heartily. 
‘Oh,’ he continued, turning suddenly and speaking in a different 
tone, ‘is that you, Mr. Bonamy? Well, there can be no harm in 
your hearing the news also. You are people’s warden, of course, 
and have a kind of claim to hear it early. To be sure you have.’ 

‘ What is the news ?’ Mr. Bonamy asked rather shortly. He had 
risen and drawn near unnoticed, Jack Smith behind him. ‘ DoI un- 
derstand that Lord Dynmore has accepted the rector’s resignation ?’ 

‘ That is so.’ 

‘And that he proposes to present Mr. Clode?’ the lawyer con- 
tinued, looking hard at the curate as he named him. 

‘Precisely,’ replied the archdeacon, without hesitation. 

‘I hope you have no objection, Mr. Bonamy,’ the curate said, 
bowing slightly with a gracious air. He could afford to be gracious 
now. He even felt good—as men in such moments do. 

But in the lawyer’s response there was no graciousness, nor 
much apparent goodness. ‘I am afraid,’ he said, standing up 
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gaunt and stiff, with a scowl on his face, ‘that I must take advan- 
tage of that saving clause, Mr. Clode. I am people’s warden, as 
the archdeacon says, and I may not unproperly claim to have 
some interest in this, and frankly I object to your appointment— 
to your appointment as rector here.’ 

* You object!’ the curate stammered, between wrath and wonder. 

‘Bless me!’ the archdeacon exclaimed in unmixed astonish- 
ment. ‘This is quite out of order. What do you mean?’ 

‘Just what I say. I object,’ repeated the lawyer firmly. This 
time Clode said nothing, but his eyes flashed, and he drew himself 
up, his face dark with passion. ‘Shall I state my objection now ?’ 
Mr. Bonamy continued, with the utmost gravity. ‘It is not quite 
formal, but—very well, I will do so. I have rather a curious story 
to tell, and I must go back a short time. When Mr. Lindo’s 
honesty in accepting the living was first called in question about a 
month ago, he referred to the letters in which Lord Dynmore’s 
agents conveyed the offer to him. He had those letters by him. 
Naturally, he had preserved them with care, and he began to re- 
gard them in the light of valuable evidence on his behalf, since 
they showed the facts brought to his knowledge when he accepted 
the living. I have said that he had preserved them with care; 
and, indeed, he is prepared to say to-day, that from the time of 
his arrival here until now, they have never, with his knowledge or 
consent, passed out of his possession.’ 

The lawyer’s rasping voice ceased for a moment. Stephen 
Clode’s face was a shade paler, but away from the gas-jets this 
could not be distinguished. He was arming himself to meet 
whatever shock was to come, while below this voluntary action of 
the brain his mind ran in an undercurrent of fierce passionate 
anger against himself—anger that he had ever meddled with 
those fatal letters. Oh, the folly, the uselessness, the danger of 
that act, as he saw them now! 

‘ Nevertheless,’ Mr. Bonamy resumed in the same even, pitiless 
tone, ‘ when Mr. Lindo referred to these letters—which he kept, I 
should add, in a locked cupboard in his library—he found that the 
first in date, and the most important of themall, had been mutilated.’ . 

The curate’s brow cleared. ‘ What on earth,’ he broke out, 
‘has this to do with me, Mr. Bonamy?’ And he laughed—a 
laugh of relief and triumph. The lawyer’s last words had lifted a 
weight from his heart. They had found a mare’s nest after all. 

‘Quite so!’ the archdeacon chimed in with good-natured 
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fussiness. ‘ What has all this to do with the matter in hand, or 
with Mr. Clode, Mr. Bonamy? I fail to see.’ 

‘In a moment I will show you,’ the lawyer answered. Then 
he paused, and, taking a letter-case from his pocket, leisurely 
extracted from it a small piece of paper. ‘I will first ask Mr. 
Clode,’ he continued, ‘to tell us if he supplied Mr. Lindo with 
the names of a firm of Birmingham solicitors.’ 

‘ Certainly I did,’ replied the curate haughtily. 

‘And you gave him their address, I think ?’ 

*T did’ 

‘Perhaps you can tell me, then, whether that is the address 
you wrote for him,’ continued the lawyer smoothly, as he held out 
the paper for the curate’s inspection. 

‘It is,’ Clode answered at once. ‘I wrote it for Mr. Lindo, in 
my own room, and gave it him there. But I fail to see what all 
this has to do with the point you have raised,’ he continued with 
considerable heat. 

‘It has just this to do with it, Mr. Clode,’ the lawyer answered 
drily, a twinkle in his eyes—‘ that this address is written on the 
reverse side of the very piece of paper which is missing from Mr. 
Lindo’s letter—the important letter I have described. And I 
wish to ask you, and I think it will be to your interest to give 
as clear an answer to the question as possible, how you came into 
possession of this scrap of paper.’ 

The curate glared at his questioner. ‘I do not understand 
you,’ he stammered. And he held out his hand for the paper. 

‘I think you will when you look at both sides of the sheet,’ 
replied the lawyer, handing it to him. ‘ On one side there is the 
address you wrote. On the other are the last sentence and 
signature of a letter from Messrs. Gearns and Baker to Mr. Lindo. 
The question is a very simple one. How did you get possession 
of this piece of paper ?’ 

Clode was silent—silent, though he knew that the archdeacon 
was looking at him, and that a single hearty spontaneous denial 
might avert suspicion. He stood holding the paper in his hand, 
and gazing stupidly at the damning words, utterly unable to com- 
prehend for the moment how they came to be there. Little by 
little, however, as the benumbing effects of the surprise wore off, 
his thoughts went back to the evening when the address was 
written, and he remembered how the rector had come in and sur- 
prised him, and how he had huddled away the letters. In his 
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disorder, no doubt, he had left one lying among his own papers, 
and made the fatal mistake of tearing from it the scrap on which 
he had written the address. 

He saw it all as he stood there, still gazing at the piece of 
paper, while his rugged face grew darkly red and then again a 
miserable sallow, and the perspiration sprang out upon his fore- 
head. He felt that the archdeacon’s eyes were upon him, that 
the archdeacon was waiting for him to speak. He saw the 
mistake he had made, but his brain, usually so ready, failed to 
supply him with the explanation he required. 

‘You understand ?’ Mr. Bonamy said slowly. ‘The question 
is, how this letter came to be in your room that evening, Mr. 
Clode. That is the question.’ 

‘T cannot say,’ he answered huskily. He was so shaken by 
the unexpected nature of the attack, and by the strange and 
ominous way in which the evidence against him had arisen, that 
he had not the courage to look up and face his accuser. ‘I 
think—nay, I am sure, indeed—that the rector must have given 
me the paper,’ he explained, after an awkward pause. 

‘ He is positive he did not,’ Mr. Bonamy answered. 

Then Clode recovered himself and looked up. After all, it 
was only his word against another’s. ‘ Possibly he is,’ he said, 
‘and yet he may be mistaken. I cannot otherwise see how the 
paper could have come into my hands. You do not really mean,’ 
he continued with a smile, which was almost easy, ‘to charge me 
with stealing the letter, I suppose ?’ 

‘Well, to be quite candid, I do,’ Mr. Bonamy replied curtly. 
Nor was this unexpected slap in the face rendered more tolerable 
by the qualification he hastened to add—‘ or getting it stolen.’ 

The curate started. ‘This is not to be borne,’ he cried hotly. 
He looked at the archdeacon as if expecting him to interfere. But 
he found that gentleman’s face grave and troubled, and, seeing he 
must expect no help from him at present, he continued, ‘Do you 
dare to make so serious an accusation on such evidence as this, 
Mr. Bonamy ?’ 

‘On that,’ the lawyer replied, pointing to the paper, ‘ and on 
other evidence besides.’ 

The curate flinched. Had they found Felton, the earl’s 
servant? Had they any more scraps of paper—any more self- 
wrought damning evidence of that kind? It was only by an 
effort, which was apparent to one at least of his hearers, that he 
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gathered himself together, and answered, with a show of prompti- 
tude and ease, ‘ Other evidence? What, I ask? Produce it!’ 

‘Here it is,’ said Mr. Bonamy, pointing to Jack Smith, who 
had been standing at his elbow throughout the discussion, 

‘What has he to do with it?’ Clode muttered with dry lips. 

‘Only this,’ the barrister said quietly, addressing himself to 
the archdeacon. ‘That some time ago I saw Mr. Clode replace a 
packet in the cupboard in the rector’s library. He only discovered 
my presence in the room when the cupboard door was open, and 
his agitation on observing me struck me as strange. Afterwards 
I made inquiries of Mr. Lindo, without telling him my reason, 
and learned that Mr. Clode had no business at that cupboard— 
which was, in fact, devoted to the rector’s private papers.’ 

‘Perhaps, Mr. Clode, you will explain that,’ said the lawyer 
with quiet triumph. 

He might have denied it had he spoken out at once. He 
might have given Jack the lie. But he saw with sudden and 
horrible clearness how this thing fitted that other thing, and this 
evidence corroborated that; and he lost his presence of mind, and 
for a moment stood speechless, glaring at his new accuser. He 
did not need to look at the archdeacon to be sure that his face 
was no longer grave only, but stern and suspicious. The gas- 
jets flared before his eyes and dazzled him. The room seemed to 
be turning. He could not answer. It was only when he had stood 
for an age, as it seemed to him, dumb and self-convicted before 
those three faces, that he summoned up courage to mutter, ‘ It is 
false. It is all false, I say!’ and to stamp his foot on the floor. 

But no one answered him, and he quailed. His nerves were 
shaken. He, who on ordinary occasions prided himself on his tact 
and management, dared not now urge another word in his own 
defence lest some new piece of evidence should arise to give him 
the lie. The meaning silence of his accusers and his own con- 
science were too much for him. And, suddenly snatching up his 
hat, which lay on a chair beside him, he rushed from the room. 

He had not gone fifty yards along the pavement before he 
recognised the mad folly of this retreat—the utter surrender of all 
his hopes and ambitions which it meant. But it was too late. 
The strong man had met a stronger. His very triumph and 
victory had gone some way towards undoing him, by rendering 
him more open to surprise and less prepared for sudden attack. 
Now it was too late to do more than repent. He saw that. 
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Hurrying through the darkness, heedless whither he went, he in- 
vented a dozen stories to explain his conduct. But always the 
archdeacon’s grave face rose before him, and he rejected the 
clever fictions and the sophisms in support of them, which his 
ingenuity was now so quick to suggest. 

How he cursed the madness, the insensate folly, which had 
wrecked him! Had he only let matters take their own course 
and stood aside, he would have gained his ends! For a minute 
and a half he had been as good as rector of Claversham. And now! 

Laura Hammond, crossing the hall after tea, heard the outer 
door open suddenly behind her, and, feeling the cold gust of air 
which entered, stopped and turned, and saw him standing on the 
mat. He had let himself in in this way on more than one occasion 
before, and it was not that which in a moment caused her heart 
to sink. She had been expecting him all day, for she knew the 
crisis was imminent, and had been hourly looking for news. But 
she had not been expecting him in this guise. There was a strange 
disorder in his air and manner. He was wet and splashed 
with mud. He held his hat in his hand, as if he had been walking 
bareheaded in the rain. His eyes shone with a wild light, and he 
looked at her oddly. She turned and went towards him. ‘Is it 
you ?’ she said timidly. 

‘Oh, yes, it is I,’ he answered, with a forced laugh. ‘I want to 
speak toyou.’ And he let drop the portiére, which he had hitherto 
held in his hand. 

There was a light in the breakfast-room, which opened on the 
hall, and she led the way into that room. He followed her and 
closed the door behind him. She pointed toa chair, but he did 
not take it. ‘What is it?’ she said, looking up at him in real 
alarm. ‘ What is the matter, Stephen ?’ 

‘Everything!’ he answered, with another laugh. ‘I am 
leaving Claversham.’ 

‘You are leaving ?’ she said incredulously. 

‘Yes, leaving!’ he answered. 

‘ To-night ?’ she stammered. 

‘Well, not to-night,’ he answered, with rude irony. ‘To- 
morrow. I have been within an ace of getting the living, and 
I—I have lost it. That is all.’ 

Her cheek turned a shade paler, and she laid one hand on the 
table to steady herself. ‘Iam so sorry,’ she murmured. 

He did not see her tremor; he heard only her words, and he 
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resented them bitterly. ‘Have you nothing more to say than 
that ?’ he cried. 


She had much more to say—or, rather, had she said all that 


was in her mind she would have had. But his tone helped her to 
recover herself—helped her to play the part on which she had 


long ago decided. In her way she loved this man, and her 


will had melted at sight of him standing downcast and defeated 
before her. Had he attacked her on the side of her affections he 
might have done much—he might have prevailed. But his hard 
words recalled her to her natural self. ‘What would you have 
me say ?’ she answered, looking steadily across the table at him. 


Something, she began to see, had happened besides the loss of 


the living—something which had hurt him sorely. And as she 
discerned this, she compared his dishevelled, untidy dress with 
the luxury of the room, and shivered at the thought of the preci- 
pice on the brink of which she had paused. 

He did not answer. 

‘What would you have me say ?’ she repeated more firmly. 

‘If you do not know, I cannot teach you,’ he retorted, with a 
sneer. 

‘You have no right to say that,’ she replied bravely. ‘You 
remember our compact.’ 

‘You intend to keep to it?’ he asked scornfully. 

She had no doubt about that now, and she summoned up 
her courage by an effort. ‘Certainly I do, she murmured. ‘1 
thought you understood me. I tried to make my meaning clear.’ 

Clode did not answer her at once. He stood looking at her, his 
eyes glowing. He knew that his only hope, if hope there might 
be, lay in gaining some word from her now—now, before any 
rumour to his disadvantage should get abroad in the town. But 
his temper, long restrained, was so infuriated by disappointment 
and defeat, that for the moment love did not prevail with him. 
He knew that a tender word might do much, but he could not 
frame it. When he did at last find tongue it was only to say, 
‘And that is your final decision ?’ 

‘It is,’ she answered in a low voice. She did not dare to look 
up at him. 

‘ And all you have to say to me?’ 

‘Yes, all. Except that I wish you well. I shall always wish 
you well, Mr. Clode,’ she muttered. 

‘Thank you,’ he answered coldly. 
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So coldly, and with so much composure, that she did not guess 
the gust of hatred of all things and all men which was in his heart. 
He was beside himself with love, rage, disappointment. For 
a moment longer he stood gazing at her downcast face. But she 
did not look up at him; and presently, in a strange silence, he 
turned and went out of the room. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
HUMBLE PIE. 


THE success of reticence is great. Mr. Bonamy and his nephew, 
as they went home to tea after their victory, plumed them- 
selves not a little upon the proof of this which they had just 
given Mr. Clode. They said little, it is true, even to one another, 
but more than once Mr. Bonamy chuckled in a particularly dry 
manner, and at the top of the street Jack made an observation. 
‘You think the archdeacon was satisfied?’ he asked, turning to 
his companion for a moment. 

‘ Absolutely,’ quoth Mr. Bonamy ; and he strode on with one 
hand in his pocket, his coat-tails flying, and his money jingling 
in a manner inimitable by any other Claversham person. 

At tea they were both silent upon the subject, but the 
lawyer presently let drop the fact that the earl had accepted the 
rector’s resignation. Jack, watchfully jealous, poor fellow, yet in 
his jealousy loyal to the core, glanced involuntarily at Kate to see 
what effect the news produced upon her ; and then glanced swiftly 
away again. Not so swiftly, however, that the change in the 
girl’s face escaped him. He saw it flush with mingled pride and 
alarm, and then grow grave and thoughtful. After that she kept 
her eyes averted from him, and he talked busily to Daintry. ‘I 
must be leaving you to-morrow,’ he said by and by, as they rose 
from the table. 

‘ You will be coming back again ?? Mr. Bonamy answered, inter- 
rupting a loud wail from Daintry. It should be explained that Jack 
had not stayed through the whole of these weeks at Claversham, 
but had twice left for some days on circuit business. Mr. Bonamy 
thought he was meditating another of these disappearances. 

‘I should like to do so,’ Jack answered quietly, ‘but I must 
get back to London now.’ 
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‘Well, your room will be ready for you whenever you like to 
come to us,’ Mr. Bonamy replied with crabbed graciousness. And 
he fully meant what he said. He had grown used to Jack’s com- 
pany. He saw, too, the change his presence had made in the 
girls’ lives, and possibly he entertained some thoughts of a greater 
change which the cousin might make in the life of one of them. 

So he was sorry to lose Jack. But Daintry was inconsolable. 
When she and Kate were alone together she made her moan, 
sitting in a great chair three sizes too big for her, with her legs 
sprawling before her, her hands on the chair-arms, and her 
eyes on the fire. ‘Oh, dear, what shall we do when he is gone, 
Kate ?’ she said disconsolately. ‘ Won’t it be miserable?’ 

Kate, who was bending over her work, and had been unusually 
silent for some time, looked up with a start and a rush of colour 
to her cheeks. ‘ When who is gone—oh, you mean Jack !’ she said 
rather incoherently. 

‘Of course I do,’ Daintry answered crossly. ‘But you never 
did care for Jack.’ 

‘You have no right to say that,’ Kate answered quickly, 
letting her work drop for the moment. ‘I think Jack is one of 
the noblest, the most generous—yes,’ she continued quickly, ‘ the 
bravest man I have ever known, Daintry.’ 

Her voice trembled, and Daintry saw with surprise that her 
eyes were full of tears. ‘I never thought you felt like that about 
him,’ the younger girl answered penitently. 

‘Perhaps I did not a little while back,’ Kate answered gently, 
as she took up her work again. ‘I know him better now, that is all.’ 

It was quite true. She knew him better now. A fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind. Love, which blinds our eyes to 
some things, opens them to others. Had Jack offered Kate ‘ Their 
Wedding Journey ’ now she might still have asked him to change 
the book for another, but assuredly she would not have told him 
its title sounded silly, nor hurt his feelings by so much as a 
look. 

It was quite true that she thought him all she said, that her 
eyes grew moist for his sake. But his was the minute only; the 
hour was another’s. Daintry, proceeding to speculate gloomily on 
the dulness of Claversham without Jack, thought her sister was 
attending to her, whereas Kate’s thoughts were far away now, 
centred on a fair head and a bright boyish face, and a solitary 
room in which she pictured Reginald Lindo sitting alone and 
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despondent, the short-lived brilliance of his Claversham career 
already extinguished. What were his thoughts, she wondered. 
Was he regretting—for the strongest have their hours of weak- 
ness—the step he had taken? Was he blaming her for the advice 
she had given? Was he giving a thought to her at all, or only 
planning the new life on which he must now enter—forming the 
new hopes which must henceforth cheer him on ? 

Kate let her work drop and looked dreamily before her. 
Assuredly the prospect was a dull and uninviting one. Before 
his coming there had always been the unknown something, which 
a girl’s future holds—a possibility of change, of living a happier, 
fuller life. But now she had nothing of this kind before her. He 
had come and robbed her even of this, and given her in return only 
regret and humiliation, and a few—a very few—hours of strange 
pleasure and sunshine and womanly pride in a woman’s influence 
nobly used. Yet would she have had it otherwise? No, not for 
all the unknown possibilities of change, not though Claversham 
life should stretch its dulness unbroken through a century. 

She was sitting alone in the dining-room next morning, Mr. 
Bonamy being at the office, and Daintry out shopping, when the 
maid came in and announced that Mr. Lindo was at the door and 
wished to see her. ‘Are you sure that he did not ask for Mr. 
Bonamy ?’ Kate said, rising and laying down her work with out- 
ward composure and secret agitation. 

‘No; heasked particularly for you, miss,’ the servant answered, 
standing with her hand on the door. 

‘Very well; you can show him in here,’ Kate replied, casting 
an eye round her, but disdaining to remove the signs of domestic 
employment which met its scrutiny. ‘ He has come to say good- 
bye,’ she thought to herself; and with a little gasp she schooled 
herself to play her part fitly and close the little drama with 
decency and reserve. 

He came in looking very thoughtful. She need not have feared 
for her father’s papers, her sister’s dog’s-eared Ollendorf, or her 
own sewing. He did not so much as glance at them. She 
thought she saw business in his eye, and she said as he advanced, 
‘Did you wish to see me or my father, Mr. Lindo?’ 

‘You, Miss Bonamy,’ he answered, shaking hands with her. 
‘You have heard the news, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied soberly. ‘Iam so very sorry. I fear—I 
mean I regret now, that when you——’ 
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‘Asked for advice —he continued, helping her out with a 
grave smile. He had taken the great leather-covered easy-chair 
on the other side of the fireplace, and was sitting forward in it, 
toying with his hat. 

‘Yes,’ she said, colouring—‘ if you like to put it in that very 
flattering form—I regret now that I presumed to give it, Mr. 
Lindo.’ 

‘Tam sorry for that,’ he answered, looking up at her as he spoke. 

She felt herself colouring anew. ‘Why?’ she asked rather 
tremulously. 

‘ Because I have come toask your advice again. You will not 
refuse to give it me?’ 

She looked at him in surprise; with a little annoyance even. 
It was absurd. Why should he come to her in this way? Why, 
because on one occasion, when circumstances had impelled him to 
speak and her to answer, she had presumed to advise—why should 
he again come to her of set purpose? It was ridiculous of him. 
‘I think I must refuse,’ she said gravely and a little formally. 
‘I know nothing of business.’ 

‘It is not upon a matter of business,’ he answered. 

She uttered a sigh of impatience. ‘I think you are very 
foolish, Mr. Lindo. Why do you not go to my father?’ 

‘ Well, because it is—because it is on a rather delicate matter,’ 
he answered impulsively. 

‘Still I do not see why you should bring it to me,’ she 
objected, with a flash in her grey eyes, and many memories in her 
mind. 

‘Well, I will tell you why I bring it to you,’ he answered 
bluntly. ‘ Because I acted on your advice the other day ; and that, 
you see, Miss Bonamy, has put me in this fix ; and—and, in fact, 
made other advice necessary, don’t you see ?’ 

‘I see you are inclined to be somewhat ungenerous,’ she 
answered. ‘ But if it must be so, pray go on.’ 

He rose slowly and stood leaning against the mantelshelf in 
his favourite attitude, his foot on the fender. ‘I will be as short 
as I can,’ he said, a nervousness she did not fail to note in his 
manner. ‘Perhaps you will kindly hear me to the end before you 
solve my problem for me. It will help me a little, I think, if I 
may put my case in thethird person. Miss Bonamy ’—he paused 
on the name and cleared his throat, and then went on more 
quickly—‘a man I know, young and kcen, and at the time 
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successful—successful beyond his hopes, so that others of his age 
and standing looked on him with envy, came one day to know a 
girl, and, from the moment of knowing her, to admire and esteem 
her. She was not only very beautiful, but he thought he saw in 
her, almost from the first hour of their acquaintance, such noble 
and generous qualities as all men, even the weakest, would fain 
imagine in the woman they love.’ 

Kate moved suddenly in her chair as if to rise. Then she sat 
back again, and he went on. 

‘This was a weak man,’ he said in a low voice. ‘He had had 
small experience ; let that be some excuse for him. He was enter- 
ing at this time on a new field of work in which he found himself 
of importance and fancied himself of greater importance. There 
he had frequent opportunities of meeting the woman I have 
mentioned, who had already made an impression on him. But 
his head was turned. He discovered that for certain small and 
unworthy reasons her goodness and her fairness were not recog- 
nised by those among whom he mixed, and he had the meanness 
to swim with the current and to strive to think no more of the 
woman to whom his heart had gone out. He acted like a cur, in 
fact, and presently he had his reward. Evil timescame upon him. 
The position he loved was threatened. Finally he lost it, and 
found himself again where he had started in life—a poor curate 
without influence or brilliant prospects. Then—it seems an 
ignoble, a mean, and a miserable thing to say—he found out for 
certain that he loved this woman, and could imagine no greater 
honour or happiness than to have her for his wife.’ 

He paused a moment, and stole a glance at her. Kate sat 
motionless and still, her lips compressed and her eyes hidden 
by their long lashes, her gaze fixed apparently on the fire. Save 
that her face was slightly flushed, and that she breathed quickly, 
he might have fancied that she did not understand, or even that 
she had not heard. When he spoke again, after waiting anxiously 
and vainly for any sign, his voice was husky and agitated. ‘ Will 

you tell me, Miss Bonamy, what he should do?’ he said. ‘Should he 
ask her to forgive him and to trust him, or should he go away and 
be silent ?’ 

She did not speak. 

‘Kate, will you not tell me? Can I not hope to be for- 
given?’ He was stooping beside her now, and his hand almost 
touched her hair. 
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Then, at last, she looked up at him. ‘Will not my advice 
come a little late?’ she whispered tremulously and yet with a 
smile—a smile which was at once bright and tearful and eloquent 
beyond words. 

Afterwards she thought of a dozen things she should have 
said to him—about his certainty of himself, about her father; 
but at the time none of these occurred to her. If he had come 
to her with his hands full, it would certainly have been other- 
wise. But she saw him poor through his own act, and her pride 
left her. When he took her in his arms and kissed her, she said 
not a word. And he said only, ‘ My darling!’ 

The rich can afford to be niggardly. Lindo did not stay long, 
the question he had to put once answered, his claim to happiness 
once allowed. When Mr. Bonamy came in half an hour later, be 
found Kate alone. There was an austere elation in his eye which 
for a moment led her to think that he had heard her news. His 
first words, however, dispelled the idea. ‘I have just seen Lord 
Dynmore, he said, taking his coat-skirts on his arms and speaking 
with a geniality which showed that he was moved out of his every- 
day self. ‘He has—he has considerably surprised me.’ 

‘Indeed?’ said Kate, blushing and conscious, half-attentive 
and half given up to thinking how she should tell her own tale. 

‘Yes. He has very much surprised me. He has asked me to 
undertake the agency of his property in this part of the country.’ 

Kate dropped her sewing in genuine surprise. ‘No?’ she 
said. ‘ Has he, indeed ?’ 

Mr. Bonamy, pursing up his lips to keep back the smile of 
complacency which would force its way, let his eyes rove round the 
room. ‘ Yes,’ he said,‘ I do not mind saying here that I am rather 
flattered. Of course I should not say as much out of doors.’ 

‘Oh, papa, I am so glad,’ she cried, rising. An unwonted 
softness in her tone touched and pleased him. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘I am to go over to the Park to-morrow 
to lunch with him and talk over matters. He told me something 
else which will astonish you. He has behaved very handsomely to 
Mr. Lindo. It seems he saw him early this morning, after having 
an interview with the archdeacon, and offered him the country 
living of Pocklington, in Oxfordshire—worth, I believe, about five 
hundred a year. He is going to give the vicar of Pocklington the 
rectory here.’ 
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Kate’s face was scarlet. ‘ But I thought—TI understood,’ she 
stammered, ‘that Mr. Clode was to be rector here?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Mr. Bonamy, with some asperity. ‘The whole 
thing was settled before ten o’clock this morning. Mary told me 
at the door that Lindo had been here since, so I supposed he had 
told you something about it.’ 

‘He did not tell me a word of it!’ Kate answered impulsively, 
the generous trick her lover had played her breaking in upon her 
mind in all its fulness. ‘ Not a word of it! But papa’—with a 
pause and then a rush of words—‘ he asked me to be his wife, and 
I—I told him I would.’ 

For a moment Mr. Bonamy stared at his daughter as if he 
thought she had lost her wits. Probably since his boyhood he 
had never been so much astonished. ‘Iwas talking of Mr. Lindo,’ 
he said at length, speaking with laborious clearness, ‘ You are 
referring to your cousin, I fancy.’ 

‘No,’ Kate said, striving with her happy confusion. ‘I mean 
Mr. Lindo, papa.’ 

‘Indeed! indeed!’ Mr. Bonamy answered after another pause, 
speaking still more slowly, and gazing at her as if he had never 
seen her before, nor anything at all like her. ‘You have a good 
deal surprised me. And I am not easily surprised, I think. Not 
easily, I think.’ 

‘But you are not angry with me, papa?’ she murmured rather 
tearfully. 

For a moment he still stared at her in silence, unable to over- 
come his astonishment. Then bya great effort he recovered him- 
self. ‘Oh, no,’ he said, with a smack of his old causticity, ‘I do 
not see why I should be angry with you, Kate. Indeed, I may say 
I foretold this. I always said that young man would introduce 
great changes, and he has done it. He has fulfilled my words to 


the letter, my dear! ’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


LOOSE ENDS. 


Dr. GREGG was one of the first persons in the town to hear of the 
late rector’s engagement. His reception of the news was character- 
istic. ‘I don’t believe it !’ he shrieked. ‘I don’t believe it! It is all 
rubbish ! What has he got to marry upon,I should like to know?’ 
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His informant ventured to mention the living of Pocklington. 

‘I don’t believe it!’ the little doctor shrieked. ‘If he had got 
that he would see her far enough before he would marry her. Do 
you think I am such a fool as to believe that ?’ 

‘But you see, Bonamy, the earl’s agency will be rather a lift 
in the world for him. And he has money.’ 

‘I don’t believe it!’ shrieked Gregg again. 

But, alas! he did. He knew that these things were true, 
and when he next met Bonamy he smiled a wry smile, and tried to 
swallow his teeth, and grovelled, still with the native snarl curling 
his lips at intervals. The doctor, indeed, had to suffer a good 
deal of unhappiness in these days. Clode, about whom he had 
boasted largely, was conspicuous by his absence. Lord Dynmore’s 
carriage might be seen any morning in front of the Bonamy 
offices. And rumour said that the earl had taken a strange fancy 
to the young clergyman whom he had so belaboured. Things 
seemed to Gregg and to some other people in Claversham to be 
horribly out of joint at this time. 

Among others, poor Mrs. Hammond found her brain somewhat 
disordered. To the curate’s unaccountable withdrawal, as to the 
translation of the late rector to Pocklington, she could easily recon- 
cile herself. But to Mr. Lindo’s engagement to the lawyer’s 
daughter, and to the surprising intimacy between the earl and Mr. 
Bonamy, she could not so readily make up her mind. Why, it 
was reported that the earl had walked into town and taken tea at 
Mr. Bonamy’s house! Still, facts are stubborn things; it is ill 
work kicking against them, nor was it long before Mrs. Hammond 
was heard to say that the lawyer’s conduct in supporting Mr. 
Lindo in his trouble had produced a very favourable impression 
on her mind, and prepared her to look upon him in a new light. 

And Laura? Laura, during these changes, showed herself 
particularly bright and sparkling. She was not of a nature to 
feel even defeat very deeply, or to philosophise much over past 
mistakes, Her mother saw no change in her—nay, she marvelled, 
recalling her daughter’s intimacy with Mr. Clode and the obstinacy 
she had exhibited in siding with him, that Laura could so com- 
pletely put him out of her mind and thoughts. But the least 
sensitive feel sometimes. The most thoughtless have their 
moments of care. Even the cat, with its love of home and com- 
fort, will sometimes wander on a wet night. And there are times 
when Laura, doubting the future and weary of the present, wishes 
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she had had the courage to do as her heart bade her, and make 
the plunge, careless what the world, and her rivals, might say of 
her marriage to a curate. For Clode’s rugged face and masculine 
will dominate her still. Though a year has elapsed, and she has 
not heard of him, nor probably will hear of him now, she thinks 
of him with regret and soreness. She had not much to give, 
but to her sorrow she knows now that she gave it to him, and 
that in that struggle for supremacy both were losers. 

The good wine last. Kate broke the news to Jack herself, and 
found it no news. ‘Yes, I have just seen Lindo,’ he answered 
quietly, taking her hand, and looking her in the face with dry eyes. 
‘May he make you very happy, Kate, and—well, I can wish you 
nothing better than that.’ Then Kate broke down and cried 
bitterly. When she recovered herself Jack was gone. 

If you were to describe that scene to Jack Smith’s friends in 
the Temple they would jeer at you. They would cover you with 
ridicule and gibes. There is no one so keen, so sharp, so matter- 
of-fact, so certain to succeed as he, they say. They have only 
one fault to find with him, that he works too hard; that he bids 
fair to become one of those legal machines which may be seen any 
evening taking in fuel at solitary club tables, and returning 
afterwards to dusty chambers, with the regularity of clockwork. 
But there is one thing even in his present life which his Temple 
friends do not know, and which gives me hope of him. Week by 
week there comes to him a letter from the country from a long- 
limbed girl in short frocks, whose hero he is. Time, which, like 
Procrustes’ bed, brings frocks and legs to the same length at last, 
heals wounds also. When a day not far distant now shall show 
him Daintry in the bloom of budding womanhood, is it to be 
thought that Jack will resist her? I think not. But, be that as 
it may, with no better savour than that of his loyalty, the silent 
loyalty of an English friend, could the chronicle of a Bayard— 
much less the tale of a country town—come to an end. 


THE END. 


























THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 


No plant on earth has ever aroused so many kinds of interest on 
all possible grounds as the mystic mistletoe. Take it how you 
will, that strange shrub is a wonder. From every point of view 
it teems with curiosity. Its parasitic mode of growth, its para- 
doxical greenness among the bare boughs of winter, its pale 
and ghostly berries, its sticky fruit, filled full with viscid bird- 
lime, have all aroused profound and respectful attention from the 
very earliest ages. Then its religious importance in so many 
countries and ages, its connection with Christmas and the mid- 
winter Saturnalia, its social survival to our own time as the Yule- 
tide symbol, and its modern relation to the pleasing anachronism 
of indiscriminate kissing, all invest it alike with an additional 
factitious importance. Yet, strange to say, the full story of the 
mistletoe has never yet been written at any adequate length. It 
has been left for the nineteenth century and the present humble 
scribe to attempt for the first time in the world’s history an 
exhaustive account of the plant and its cult,—the mistletoe itself 
and the superstitions based upon it. 

The origin of the mistletoe, like that of Mr. Jeames de la 
Pluche, is to a certain extent ‘wrop in mystery.’ Evolutionists 
as yet can tell us but little as to its probable line of development 
from earlier ancestors. It belongs, indeed, to a small family of 
parasitical plants, all of them as gentlemanly in their habits as the 
Tite-Barnacles themselves, being absolutely dependent upon other 
trees for a part at least of their livelihood, and showing very 
little affinity to any other order. It is conjectured, to be sure— 
I believe with justice—that this isolated group of parasitic shrubs 
may be honeysuckles gone wrong—may be descended in the last 
resort from some aberrant member of what botanists playfully 
know as the caprifoliaceous order: and this is all the more 
probable because climbing and twining plants are particularly 
liable to degenerate in the long run into confirmed parasitism. 
But if so, the resemblance to the supposed primitive honeysuckle 
ancestor, as in the case of so many other distinguished pedigrees, 
is now almost obliterated. The flower retains hardly a trace of 
honeysuckle peculiarities : the opposite leaves and the smooth 
round berry, capped by the remnant of a calyx, alone suggest the 
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possibility of a remote cousinship with woodbine, laurustinus, and 
guelder-rose. And this is just as it should be, for the mistletoe 
is nothing if not vague and mysterious. It trades upon the occult, 
the abstruse, the recondite. A plant whose relationships were 
all as clear as mud would lack that mystic element of the dim 
and the incomprehensible which Mr. Herbert Spencer considers 
essential and fundamental to the very idea of religion. 

The modern mistletoe, as we know it to-day, in its present 
highly evolved and degenerate state as a confirmed parasite, is no 
longer an enigma. It is a woody shrub, with yellowish-green 
leaves, which specially affects the branches of apple-trees, pears, 
and poplars. People who get their ideas vaguely and at second- 
hand from books, have a general notion, indeed, that the mistletoe’s 
favourite haunt is the British oak: but this, I need hardly, say is 
a complete mistake: as I shall show hereafter, it was the very 
rarity of the mistletoe on oaks that gave one, when found there, 
its peculiar sanctity in the eyes of primitive peoples. In the 
purely wild condition, mistletoe grows mostly on poplars alone; 
in civilized and cultivated soils it extends its depredations, where- 
ever it gets a chance, to apple orchards and pear-trees. 

And this is the manner of the generation of mistletoes. The 
young seedlings sprout on a branch of their involuntary host, 
where the seed has been carried by birds in a way which I shall 
hereafter more fully describe, at its proper point in the life-history 
of the species. Instead of rooting themselves, however, like mere 
groundling plants, by small fibrous rootlets, they fasten by a sort 
of sucker-like process to the tissues of the tree on which they 
feed ; and, penetrating its bark to the living layer just beneath, 
suck up elaborated sap from the veins of their victim. Thus they 
live at the expense of the poplar whose food they appropriate ; 
and when many of them together infest a single tree, as one may 
often see in the long road-side avenues of central France, they 
succeed in largely strangling and choking the foliage of their un- 
happy host. Nevertheless, the mistletoe is not quite a parasite 
of the deepest dye, like our common English dodder or the 
felonious broomrape, which are both of them leafless, and derive 
their entire nutriment from the vessels of the plants on which 
they prey. Mistletoe still retains some relics of self-respect: it 
has only reached the first stage of parasitism. It keeps to this 
day green leaves of its own, containing the active vegetable 
digestive principle, chlorophyll, which manufactures starch for it 
under the influence of sunlight. It takes from its host elaborated 
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sap, rich in many prime elements of its needful food; but it does 
something for its own support, all the same, by supplementing them 
with material honestly obtained in its own wan green foliage. 
Everybody knows well the look of those pale yellowish leaves, 
thick, stiff, and leathery, which seem to betoken in their very 
appearance the uncanny mode of life of the plant that bears them. 
But it is not everybody that knows equally well the little incon- 
spicuous greenish flowers that precede and produce the berries— 
flowers of two sexes, often separately borne on distinct plants, the 
wee little males with no trace of petals, while the females still 
retain some last relic of their high estate (when they were hand- 
some honeysuckles) in the shape of four tiny scale-like flower- 
leaves, so inconspicuous that one needs to look close indeed with 
a magnifying glass to detect their presence. Yet there they are 
to this day, degraded petals, to prove the fall of the mistletoe, an 
outward and visible sign of its long course of degeneracy. In the 
centre of these fertile blossoms stands a wee sticky column, the 
sensitive surface of the ovary: small flies and other unconsidered 
insect riff-raff act as go-betweens to convey the pollen from the male 
flowers to their spinster sisters. A few specks of honey dotted 
about on the cups serve to reward their labour and attract their 
attentions. In search of it, the flies smear themselves over with 
golden grains on the petalless flowers, which they rub off again un- 
consciously on the sticky surface of the female ovaries. This sets up 
fructification. As soon as the fertilising powder has quickened the 
embryo within, a fruit grows out apace—the familiar semi-trans- 
parent and mysterious-looking berry of our Christmas mistletoe. 
Every part of this strange plant is full of oddity; and no part 
more so than these wonderful berries. They are white, so as to 
attract the eyes of friendly birds ; and they are filled with a very 
viscid and adhesive pulp, which sticks like glue to whatever 
touches it. Indeed, the Latin name of the plant, viscwm, and 
the French one, gui, both have reference to this gummy pecu- 
liarity: and the adjective viscid itself means literally, ‘like 
mistletoe.’ Bird-lime (called glw in French) is prepared from the 
berries. The pulp that yields it surrounds a single solitary seed, 
for whose sake the whole mechanism has been developed by the 
parent plant. And this is the object subserved in the shrub’s 
economy by the sticky material. Mistletoe berries are much 
sought after by sundry fruit-eating birds, but especially by the 
missel-thrush, which owes both its common English name and its 
scientific appellation of Twrdus viscivorus to its marked affection 
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for this mystic food. Now, as the bird eats the berries, it gets the 
seeds entangled on its feet and bill by the sticky surroundings: 
and then, flying away to another tree, it gets rid of them in turn 
by rubbing them off sideways in a fork of the branches. That 
happens to be the precise spot that best suits the young mistletoe 
as a place for sprouting in. If it fell on to the ground beneath, it 
would be unable to maintain itself without the aid of a host: but 
rubbed off on a poplar or apple-tree, where the missel-thrush most 
often carries it in search of more berries, it bores its way quickly 
into the very tissues of its victim, and begins to suck his blood gaily 
for its own advantage after the hereditary habit of its wicked kind. 

Such is the life-cycle of the common English mistletoe in our 
own country. We have but one species here, the mistletoe of the 
Druids (about whom, more anon): but in southern Europe there 
is also a smaller kind, the green-berried mistletoe, which infests 
rather the junipers of the Mediterranean region. This still more 
degraded descendant of a honeysuckle ancestor has become com- 
pletely parasitic in its habits, and incapable of self-support, so that 
its leaves are reduced to mere purposeless relics in the shape of 
opposite scales arranged flat on the stem; and it derives its 
nourishment entirely from the body of its host, instead of supple- 
menting its robbery, like our own British plant, by some honest 
toil on its own account. In the forests of Germany and Italy 
another genus of the same family is found in abundance, by name 
loranthus—I apologise for my language: it preys for the most 
part upon oaks and chestnut-trees. Without being needlessly 
botanical—for I know how a giddy world hates the very suspicion 
of botany, as Sir John Cheke’s age hated learning, ‘ not worse than 
toad or asp’—I may venture to add in a stage aside that anybody 
who wishes to see for himself the resemblance still remaining 
between the honeysuckle family and the mistletoes should com- 
pare the flowers and fruit of the little English moschatel, of the 
common elder, and of the true honeysuckles with our British 
mistletoe and with the Mediterranean species; and little doubt 
will then be left on any candid and competent mind (like yours 
and mine) as to the reality of the pedigree assigned to the group 
by modern evolutionists. 

By far the most interesting point about the mistletoe, how- 
ever, is the human superstitions that have gradually clustered 
around that wan green parasite and those glossy white berries. 
And the origin and true meaning of these superstitions has only 
quite lately been made known to the world by that acute and 
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learned anthropologist, Mr. J. G. Frazer, in his epoch-making 
work, The Golden Bough. Till Mr. Frazer read aright for us the 
fundamental ideas involved in the wide-spread mistletoe worship, 
that strange antique cult seemed as incomprehensible and as 
enigmatic as the Sphinx herself. By the light he has cast upon 
the whole subject of sacred trees, mistletoe-worship becomes now 
a simple and natural case of a very common and comprehensible 
primitive worship. 

From a very early period men began to adore and to pro- 
pitiate the spirits which, as they believed, animated and inspired 
the trees and shrubs whose fruits or grains formed their chief 
subsistence. Thus the corn-spirit was worshipped as Ceres or as 
Demeter; the wine-spirit as Liber, Dionysus, or Bacchus. And 
primitive peoples, as Mr. Frazer has shown, considered that these 
tree or plant spirits were actually inherent in the herbs or shrubs 
they caused to grow and animated. Hence it was to them a 
matter of great importance to worship and appease the plant- 
spirits, in order that in due time they might bring forth their 
increase. The very growth of the corn, of the vine, of the forest 
trees, depended, men thought, on this informing soul that stood 
to them as man s breath stands to man’s body. 

But primitive men think grossly of the soul itself as in some 
way material, tangible, and visible—a little copy or miniature of 
the frame it inhabits. Many classical pictures show us the soul 
as a small winged figure issuing from the mouth; and even in the 
mosaics in the atrium of St. Mark’s at Venice, the Creator is 
depicted in the very act of thrusting down Adam’s throat a tiny 
mannikin or spirit, so that ‘man became a living soul.’ If 
ideas like these survived unabashed even among tenth-century 
Christians, we may well be sure that far cruder and more mate- 
rialistic notions of the soul existed among primitive agricultural 
peoples. Thus the corn-spirit was sometimes supposed to be 
incarnate in the last sheaf of wheat left standing at the harvest, 
or made up into the corn-baby or kerna-babby—a quaint straw- 
built god, still paraded in many an English harvest-field, and 
the original, as learned men have shown, of the maiden Persephone, 
whom even Athenian culture knew chiefly by her antique name 
of the Koré or girl. Sometimes, too, the corn-spirit was found 
embodied in fox or mouse or mole or lizard: sometimes, as the 
last sheaf of the harvest was cut, it took refuge in the body of the 
man who cut it. The bloody rites connected with this last belief 
do not concern us here; they may be read about at full, with many 
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curious details, in the graphic and learned pages of Frazer and of 
Mannhardt. 

What has all this to do, however, with the worship of the 
mistletoe? Well, a moment’s consideration will show that in all 
northern climates the trees of the forest every autumn die to all 
outer appearance when they shed their leaves, and are resuscitated 
again in the spring when their lost soul returns to them. In the 
familiar legend of Demeter and Persephone we see how profoundly 
this yearly death and resurrection of vegetation impressed early 
thinkers; and how implicitly they accounted for it by supposing 
that the soul of all dead plants went down during the winter to 
the nether world, the common realm of departed spirits. Even 
St. Paul himself uses the simile of corn to enforce the Christian 
doctrine of death and resurrection. But just as ghosts sometimes 
walk this upper earth after death, or show themselves embodied 
in material form as owls, or bats, or snakes, or trees, or rivers— 
so there is nothing surprising to early minds in the idea that the 
soul of the forest may embody itself in a man (like the King of 
the Wood at Aricia), or may assume material form as a bough ora 
branch, a beast or an insect. 

Now, with a general philosophy of things like this fermenting 
in his brain, let barbaric man go out into the wild woods in winter 
to see a green twig of mistletoe on an otherwise bare and leafless 
tree—and what idea must he almost necessarily form to himself of 
this surprising phenomenon? Why, the idea that the twig is the 
incarnate soul of the tree, the living and immortal part which 
guards its life for it through the seeming death or long sleep of 
winter. And there is clear evidence in abundance that all early 
races did actually so regard that strange evergreen parasite. 
Everywhere the mistletoe was held in mystic honour, and was 
worshipped as the very soul of the forest trees, to which men in 
the hunting and early agricultural stage owed so large a boon of 
food and fire and shelter. 

The life of the tree—the life of the wood, the grove, the 
forest—was thus intimately bound up, men thought in their quaint 
philosophy, with the life of the mistletoe. Tear it off, and another 
sprang up new in its place, to be the embodiment and representa- 
tive of all the trees around it. ‘Uno avulso, non deficit alter,’ 
says Virgil of the ‘ golden bough’ which Aeneas plucks under the 
advice of the Sibyl; and any one who looks at the yellowish-green 
leaves of our Christmas plant will never doubt that it is indeed 
the golden bough in question. 
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Not only, however, is the mistletoe closely bound up with the 
life of the tree and the genius of the forest: it is closely bound 
up, too, with the life of the special human being who also repre- 
sents the soul of the woodland. This double personification is 
common in ancient religions. Many mythological tales show us 
cases of sacred persons who can never be killed till a certain ever- 
green bough is plucked from a tree—a bough which contains 
their fate, their soul, their destiny. Thus Balder could only be 
hurt by a shaft of mistletoe; and thus, even in historical times, 
the awful priest of the grove of Aricia—‘the priest who slew the 
slayer, And shall himself be slain’—could only be attacked after 
his assailant had plucked, from the sacred grove of which he was 
the representative and guardian, a bough of mistletoe, the soul 
and embodiment of the holy forest. 

This case of the Arician priesthood is so very clear and con- 
spicuous an illustration of the principles involved that Mr. Frazer 
has made it the text for his whole treatment of the abstruse 
problem of mistletoe-lore. The mysterious being—half god, half 
murderer—who dwelt in the grove of Nemi, and who continued 
into the civilised age of the Czesars the bloody and barbarous rites 
of prehistoric savagery, was always by usage a runaway slave, who 
held his divine honours on a strange dark tenure. He could gain 
the priesthood only by killing his predecessor, whose soul, it was 
believed, thus passed direct into the conqueror’s body. He bore 
the title of King of the Grove—Rex Nemorensis—and was thus, 
as it were, the human embodiment and dwelling-place of the 
universal tree-spirit. But he kept his soul, it would seem, for all 
that, in a mistletoe-bough, which was the soul of the wood, just 
as Meleager kept his in the half-burned brand, or the Indian 
prince of the story in a box or a parrot. Therefore, before the 
aspirant for the bloody honours of the Arician priesthood could 
slay the King of the Wood and reign himself in his stead, it was 
necessary that he should pluck this embodied soul of the grove 
from its native tree; after which he might lawfully attack in 
single combat the existing representative and embodiment of the 
tree-spirit. If he conquered, the soul of the forest passed into 
his own body; he became himself the new Rex Nemorensis ; and 
forthwith a fresh mistletoe sprang up in sympathy, to replace the 
one he had plucked in his battle for the mastery. 

Now, how does all this tell upon the Druidical custom, and 
the present Christmas use of the mistletoe? Can any traceable 
connection be shown to exist between the King.of the Wood and 
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the custom of kissing pretty girls under the pale white berries ? 
I fancy yes—and it comes about in this way. 

There can be very little doubt that to the ancient Celtic 
nations of Britain and the Continent, the oak and the acorn were 
most important objects of concern and perhaps of worship. The 
Roman writers tell us they lived upon acorns. That seems 
unlikely: but it is probable that they fed to some extent upon 
forest produce: it is certain that at some earlier age than the 
historic their ancestors must have done so: and at least a sacri- 
ficial and sacramental rite of acorn-eating must in all probability 
have survived among them. To a people with such habits, the 
mistletoe, when it grew on an oak, as so rarely happens, must 
have represented the embodied soul of the oak-tree, the father 
and producer of all acorns. Hence it was naturally an object of 
very profound and peculiar worship—a visible god—the tree-spirit 
in its most important and economically useful avatar. It was, so 
to speak, the essence of the whole race of oaks, rolled into a single 
tangible twig: no wonder it was cut, as we read, with a golden 
knife, and reverently received into a fine linen cloth for the 
particular adoration of its woad-stained votaries. 

But why cut it at all? Why not leave the thrice-sacred plant 
growing on the tree where the Druids found it? That is a hard 
question to answer, and one for which one can only offer conjec- 
tural explanations. But the case of the Arician priesthood would 
seem at least to suggest the pregnant idea that the cutting of the 
mistletoe was not, as our Roman informants imagined, the central 
point and main element of the ceremony: it was perhaps only 
the accompaniment of those other bloody rites of human sacrifice 
which we know to have formed part of the Druidical religion. If 
so, then possibly, when the mistletoe was cut, a human repre- 
sentative of the forest soul, an incarnate oak-spirit, a Celtic Rex 
Nemorensis, was sacrificed by his successor, himself to himself, 
after the strange and mystic fashion of so many antique peoples. 
And this is apparently the rationale of so curious a rite: in order 
that the human embodiment of the divine soul might not grow 
old and feeble, so that all trees might suffer, he was killed, as Mr. 
Andrew Lang phrases it, ‘with all the pluck in him’; and his 
sanctity passed on forthwith to a younger and more vigorous 
representative. And so, too, perhaps the evergreen mistletoe 
itself was cut down, itself to itself, in order that a younger and 
fresher mistletoe bough might spring up in its place—in order 
that ‘ uno avulso non deficeret alter’—golden, like the last, and 
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equally holy and precious. Be this as it may, it is at any rate 
certain that in many ancient religions, where trees were sacred, 
the mistletoe, the visible soul of dead trees in winter, was held 
in very special and peculiar reverence, 

And now, how has mistletoe, thus shown to owe its sanctity to 
the very oldest and bloodiest stratum of savage religious thought, 
managed to hold its own to the present day, and to get incor- 
porated into the religion of peace itself, in connection with the 
great annual mid-winter festival which marks the birth of the 
founder of Christianity ? 

Well, to explain this obvious anomaly, we must remember, 
first of all, that Christianity in its early days made many external 
concessions upon minor points of detail to the fixed habits of 
primitive paganism. Gregory’s famous advice to Augustine on 
his first mission to Britain—to Christianise the holy places and 
temples of the heathen Saxons by crosses and religious services, 
so that the people might still continue to worship at their accus- 
tomed shrines—was but a definite avowal of the common practice 
of the Church, in giving the least possible nervous shock to the 
ingrained religious sentiments of its catechumens, Christmas 
itself, for example, is fixed in a purely arbitrary way at the date of 
the old heathen mid-winter festival—the Yule-tide, the Saturnalia 
—when the sun, having reached its furthest southern limit, begins 
to move northward again, bringing with it fresh life, green leaves, 
the flowers, the spring, the summer. Toall early minds, that feast 
of reviving vegetation had a great significance. Sun-worship, tree- 
worship, the cult of the corn, the vine, the oak, the wood-spirits, 
all made it for them into a period of the highest natural sanctity. 

What more obvious, then, than that at this period of reawaken- 
ing life in the vegetable world—this time when the quickening 
sun began his glad journey home again, to revive the dead 
boughs and dormant roots of the green things—the mistletoe, the 
symbol and soul of the forest trees, should come in for a special 
degree of reverence and adoration? The two great feasts of the 
round year, for Celt and Teuton alike, were Yule-tide and Mid- 
summer. The one saw the sun begin his northward course, with 
fresh promise of fruits and corn and warmth and light and plenty: 
the other saw him arrived at the fulness of his power, with that 
promise fulfilled in a plentiful harvest and abundance of store for 
the coming winter. 

The Church, in its day of partial and tentative triumph, turned 
the heathen festival into the feast of the Nativity: but it kept it 
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still at the season of the winter solstice. Most of the heathen 
rites still survived under christianised forms—the yule-log, the 
mistletoe, the holly berries, the Christmas tree, the ancient 
saturnalia of beef and beer and pudding. Relics of sun-worship 
and tree-worship still peep out through it all: Christmas is even 
now just the pagan yule-tide, barely disguised under a thin veil 
of ecclesiastical sanction. 

Last of all, but most important to the giddy minds of youth, 
why do we kiss, unreproved, under the mistletoe? For that 
strange but not wholly reprehensible practice various causes 
might no doubt be assigned. It may be merely a survival of the 
old saturnalian freedom, the ebullition of high spirits, junketing, 
and joy, due to the good things of the season, the cakes and ale, 
and ginger hot i’ the mouth, or to delight at the sun’s return 
from his cold southward banishment. But I fancy the rite goes 
a little deeper into the core of things than that ; and its specially 
close connection with the mistletoe seems to suggest such a pro- 
founder and more mystical explanation. This, at least, is how 
the matter envisages itself to me, as read by the light of some 
instructive savage analogies. 

In many primitive tribes, when the chief or king dies, there 
ensues a wild period of general licence, an orgy of anarchy, till a 
new king is chosen and consecrated in his stead to replace him. 
During this terrible interregnum or lordship of misrule, when 
every man does that which is right (or otherwise) in his own eyes, 
all things are lawful; or rather, there are no laws, no lawgiver, 
no executive. But as soon as the new chief comes to his own 
again, everything is changed: the community resumes at once its 
wonted respectability. Now, is it not probable that the mid- 
winter orgy is similarly due to the cutting of the mistletoe? 
perhaps even to the killing of the King of the Wood along with 
it? Till the new mistletoe grows, are not all things allowable? 
At any rate, I cast out this hint as a possible explanation of 
saturnalian freedom in general, and kissing under the mistletoe 
in particular. It may conceivably survive as the last faint 
memory of that wild orgy of licence which accompanied the rites 
of so many slain gods—Tammuz, Adonis, Dionysus, Attis. Much 
mitigated and mollified by civilisation and Christianity, we may 
still see in it, perhaps, some dim lineaments of the mad feasts 
which Herodotus describes for us over the dead gods of Egypt. 
So far back into the realms of savage thought does that seemingly 
picturesque and harmless mistletoe hurry us, 
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SenG was forty-five years of age, and one of the most painstaking 
students of his time of life to be found in Peking. 

For the past thirty years he had regularly entered his name 
in the great civil service examinations which take place throughout 
the empire. Hard indeed had he striven to qualify himself for 
the honour of official employment. But he was, alas, by nature 
rather dull, and year after year he was unsuccessful. For a 
while he never got out of the last thousand of the ten or twelve 
thousand candidates who aspired as he aspired. 

Time went on, however, and by the help of the most untiring 
assiduity he began towards the middle of his life to be regarded 
as a promising student. If he continued to progress in the same 
ratio, there was yet some likelihood that ere he was fifty he 
might meet with his reward. 

Seng was the more stimulated to persevere inasmuch as he was 
not at easein hishome circle. His father was dead. His mother 
was blind, and of an unamiable disposition. Indeed, she was more 
than unamiable: by some aberration of heart she began to scoff at 
her son, and upbraid him for his deficiency of intellect. She also 
behaved very badly indeed to her daughter-in-law, the student’s wife. 

Herein Seng appears to have shown some indiscretion. He 
married a girl with enchanting teeth and eyes, but next to no 
brains. This was a manifest contravention of the natural law 
which impels a dull man to seek a clever wife, and an intellectual 
man a mere doll of a girl fora helpmate. It would have mattered 
the less—even if it had not been a positive convenience—had 
not: Madame Seng (as we will call the old lady, Seng’s mother) 
become much incapacitated by her blindness. As it was, she 
desired a daughter in-law whom she could rely upon to do every- 
thing connected with the house, from buying rice to dusting the 
domestic effigies, as well as to be infinitely patient and long- 
suffering under the abuse and even blows which she loved to 
bestow upon subordinates. 

Seng’s wife, however, was not such a girl. She suited Seng, 
and Seng suited her, because he was at all times fairly civil 
towards her. She took the greatest possible care of her teeth, 
and daily washed her eyes with a celebrated perfumed water 
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warranted to preserve their brightness. For the rest, she was 
content so she could avoid her mother-in-law’s voice and the cane 
with which latterly, in her old age, the blind woman was often 
wont to pursue her. Vain was it for Seng, in response to his 
mother’s complaints, to dole forth moral maxims for his wife’s 
improvement. The copybook phrases were excellently spoken, 
but they fell on unfertile soil. And, moreover, when Seng per- 
ceived through his spectacles how snow-white were his spouse’s 
pretty teeth, and with what an attractive lustre her eyes sparkled 
towards him, even he was, more often than net, tempted to caress 
when he meant to scold. 

This sort of thing exasperated the mother-in-law immeasurably. 
Latterly she became very bitter, and would run amuck about the 
house with the cane in her hand, beating this way and that, and 
calling her daughter-in-law many opprobrious names. The girl 
would stand in an alcove and watch the old woman’s proceedings 
quite calmly, and without either the wish or the thought of 
taunting her. But when the swish of the cane approached in 
her direction, she would gently step through the window of the 
alcove, not forgetting even to bolt it from the outside lest an 
accident should happen. The old woman would continue her 
malevolent rushes to and fro until she was exhausted. Then 
Seng’s wife would return, and, with soothing words, try to 
assuage the poor blind creature’s animosity against her; and 
when she was more than commonly exhausted, she would take 
her upon her knee as if she were a baby, and rock her until her 
strength and indignation had recovered themselves. 

Such scenes as these became very common in the house, 
They moved poor Seng to tears more than once, and he might 
have been heard muttering to himself a string of precepts 
enjoining the duty of filial love and forbearance under all cir- 
cumstances. But there can be no doubt all this agitation at 
home affected his chances at the examinations. His depression 
was something terrible when the lists had appeared, and he 
realised that he had gained no ground—or as good as none— 
during the previous twelve months. 

When Seng reached the ripe age of forty his mother died. 
This was a sad blow to the poor man. Not that he would have 
been inconsolable for his mother’s loss in itself: for he had 
schooled himself into the assurance that she had long exhausted 
the pleasures of existence. But, as a matter of fact, with her 
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vanished the means of the household support. It was an iniquitous 
thing. The old woman, from mere spite, had bequeathed such 
estate as she had to the heads of a certain Pagoda on a hill over 
against her house. They were to build her a fine tomb, with a 
south aspect, on another neighbouring hill, to keep her memory 
green for a period. 

Never was there such a hard and extraordinary calamity. It 
was of a kind, too, that smote poor Seng in his tenderest part. 
His mother had insulted him for ever and ever. She had not 
had confidence in him and his regard for the sacred law which 
enjoins a son to do all he can for his parents, dead or alive. 

Moreover, how was he to know that the same unnatural 
feeling which had prompted this cruel diversion of the family 
estate would not perpetuate itself to his detriment in the spiritual 
world? In other words, the awful thought came to him that his 
mother’s ghostly part would oppose him in his literary efforts, 
and also do its best to make him completely miserable in all the 
concerns of his life. 

‘ And this evil,’ he moaned, ‘is to come upon one who never 
failed to kow-tow night and morning at your venerable feet, O my 
mother! ’ 

In the fervour of his grief the poor fellow actually forgot 
himself so far as to weep, with his head bent on his wife’s 
shoulder, she tenderly stroking his brow the while, and whispering 
words of comfort about the forthcoming examination. 

‘You will become a high and mighty official,’ she said. ‘I 
wish to prophesy it.’ 

Hearing this, Seng braced himself, and, with the light of 
heroic endeavour in his eyes—poor eyes, weakened by his incessant 
studies—he clasped his wife to his breast, and began an eloquent 
oration, in which much was said about the priceless value of 
unwearying application and the virtues that arise in the heart 
after twenty years of literary exercises. 

‘TI will forget the past. I will be young for ever until I 
succeed, and when these sad hours are gone, we shall look back 
upon them as salutary aids to that eternal contentment which 
shall abide with us as the result of a competence!’ 

Thus, urged by necessity and his own fading ambitions, Seng 
threw himself into the strife of the examinations with a consuming 
earnestness. He was never without slips in his hand, and even 
in his sleep he repeated his phrases without knowing it. 
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So enthralling grew his passion for print that if, in walking 
the streets, he saw upon the ground but a morsel of paper with 
the character upon it, he would fall into a noble passion. Having 
picked it up, and execrated the careless person who had cast it 
aside, he would then bear it reverently to the corner of the street, 
and, with an ejaculatory sentence from Confucius or one of the 
Five Ancient Classics, deposit it in the receptacle there prepared 
for such precious litter. 

In spite of Seng’s labours, however, year after year went by, 
with failure ever in their train. The thought of his mother, and 
the possibility that she was still working mischief for him, often 
depressed him immeasurably. But he struggled on bravely, and 
at length made really substantial progress in the lists. A com- 
passionate mandarin employed him in the meantime as a sort of 
fifth-rate clerk. The wage was ridiculous, but Seng and his wife 
made it suffice. They trusted to the future to recompense them. 

This brings us to Seng’s forty-sixth year, which found him in 
Peking, and a hot favourite for the honours of the examination 
that was impending. The mandarin in whose service he was had 
entrusted him with a commission of some delicacy. He was to bribe 
a superior as astutely as possible for a certain purpose. It was by 
no means a task to our friend’s taste, but he sighed and fulfilled 
it, so skilfully indeed that he gained the regard of the sinner; 
and then he turned himself to his slips and moral exercises with 
the zeal and sprightliness of a boy. 

‘It shall be this year or never,’ he said to himself. He said 
it also to his tutor, who had great confidence in him, and who did 
not scruple, over innumerable cups of tea, to whisper it abroad 
that Piseng was as sure of a place this year as man could be. 

Now Piseng was our friend’s full name, but for brevity’s sake 
he was generally known by the ordinary name of Seng. In the 
schools, however, he was of course entered in full, and the prefix 
‘Pi’ gave him a certain distinction which the multitude of other 
candidates with names as common as our ‘Smith,’ ‘ Brown,’ 
‘ Robinson,’ ‘ Jones,’ &e., by no means enjoyed. 

As the time came on for the great examinations to begin, the 
influx of students into the imperial city made a perceptible 
difference in the population of the streets. It also caused pro- 
portionate excitement among the students themselves, their 
kindred, and the various proprietors of the lotteries, who were now 
to reap their annual harvest of cash and taels from the speculative 
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inhabitants of the city. And this is one of the many odd features 
of life in the far east, as contrasted with life among ourselves. 

In the south of Europe the lotteries are concerned with in- 
animate numbers. You invest your money on these in a series, 
and thus you lose it—much more often than not. With us 
horse-racing seems on a par with the lotteries. But the exalted 
Chinaman is not content with such methods of profit andloss. At 
the time of the great examination he backs candidates in a series, 
even as the Italian with a spare half-franc backs the numbers his 
superstition and the latest popular dream-book urge him to favour 
with his suffrages. 

And so it happened that, as the fame of Seng’s indefatigable 
industry and more than usually strenuous efforts at his studies 
became noised abroad in the parlours of professors and the back 
streets of Peking, the public began to fancy him as a winning card. 

Great, then, was the run upon the series in which the name 
of Piseng appeared. 

Word of this was of course soon brought to our friend, who 
abode with his wife in a small house in a mean part of the city. 

‘ They shall not be disappointed,’ said Seng, with ill-concealed 
elation. ‘There are virtues of different kinds, but of these the 
pre-eminent ones are as follows ‘ 

All day long he gave himself over to his labours. His wife 
was as anxious as he was. For the time she thought less about her 
lovely almond-shaped eyes and white teeth than about the issue 
of the dreaded examination. Indeed the result of this seemed to 
her almost of more consequence than the flat-browed little boy- 
babe which she bore upon her lap, and which had signalised the 
past year by coming into the world to bless her. 

It was absurd that they should starve as underlings in a 
mandarin’s household when Seng had the ability at length to 
become, may be, a mandarin himself. 

People took to stopping Seng in the streets, and paying him 
wonderful compliments. They also implored him, of his infinite 
courtesy, to oblige them by succeeding as a candidate. They 
were interested in his success or failure to the extent of—an 
indefinite number of taels. 

This was of course exceedingly pleasant from one point of 
view. It was the kind of thing that could not fail to encourage 
a sanguine student. But, on the other hand, though at first Seng 
took it as a high honour, and would blush when his virtues and 
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application were so elaborately extolled to his face, by and by he 
began to feel that there was a responsibility about his position 
which affected his nerves. 

‘It is dreadful, my peacock eye,’ he said to his wife one day 
when he felt very tenderly towards her, ‘it is dreadful to under- 
stand that upon my own unaided achievements depends the happi- 
ness or the disappointment of so many of my fellow-creatures.’ 

‘But why need it be? Is it not their own affair? You do 
not ask them to believe you are so sure of a place,’ urged the girl. 

‘No, Ido not. But you perceive it is the same thing, do you 
not? or you would if your intelligence were of the masculine order. 
And is it not written in the fifth section of the third chapter of 
the eight-and-twentieth volume of the great master that—that ; 
but upon the whole I need not perplex my mind with the memory 
of unnecessary learning. It is rare indeed that this part of the 
great master’s collected writings are made use of in the schools.’ 

‘I cannot see that you are to blame in any way!’ 

‘ Nor are you asked to interest yourself so deeply in what is, 
perchance, beyond you. Behold the beginning and the end for 
which thou wast created!’ 

With these words Seng pointed to the child of which he was 
the father. There was no answering so forcible a rejoinder. 

In his heart our friend was, however, in very much doubt after 
all as to his ability to win for his unknown friends the money 
they had invested upon him. He felt that his learning was of a 
halt and lame kind, and he knew only too well that unless the 
conditions were all in his favour he should not show at his best. 
With advancing years certain bodily distresses had come upon 
him. ‘That leaden dragon, indigestion, in particular, harassed him, 
and tied up the mouth of his wallet of memory only too often. 

‘I pray that I may succeed, but I cannot tell. I cannot tell. 
As a person of priceless wisdom said in the reign of—in the reign 
of—. It was during the Ming dynasty, but I cannot recollect the 
venerable individual’s name, nor his exact words, though I have 
a diamond-clear sense of their significance.’ 

So the days crept on until it was the eve of the opening of 
the great competition. Peking palpitated with the sound of re- 
peated phrases, and with the throbbing of the hearts of the 
thousands of expectant students. 

Seng was washing his face preparatory to eating his frugal 
supper when a visitor of distinction was announced. Countless 
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were the obeisances the visitor’s servant offered to Seng, and Seng 
requited them to the visitor himself. 

The latter then expressed his wish to see our friend by him- 
self, and to say something for his private ear. It was easily 
arranged. And immediately, without preamble, the visitor stated 
that he had come to do his utmost to induce Seng to withdraw 
from the examination. 

‘T am able, most learned sir, to propose to you the sum of ten 
thousand taels as a compensation for your obliging sacrifice.’ 

‘Ten thousand taels!’ exclaimed Seng, with natural surprise. 

‘It is true. I need not disguise it from a person of your 
perspicacity. The public have backed you—pardon the unscholarly 
phrase, I entreat— have backed you to such an extent that rather 
than pay up your series, most respected Piseng, we will endow you 
with this stupendous sum. You do not surely think it too little, 
by the side of the beggarly five hundred taels of income which 
may be the reward of your intellect-breaking success.’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Seng. ‘It is indeed a great deal of money, 
but 





‘And by no means a dishonest proposal, most virtuous sir, to 
whom all the injunctions of our most sapient and excellent an- 
cestors are as familiar as your wife’s face, if I may be pardoned 
for mentioning it for the sake of the simile.’ . 

‘It is not very honest,’ demurred the perplexed Seng; ‘ but 
still I have heard of more unpardonable deeds.’ 

‘Infinitely more unpardonable deeds are daily committed in 
the kingdom, and not so much as one house-fly says “ you are to 
blame” to the persons who are guilty of them. But how far 
removed from the borderland of guilt is the action Iam empowered 
to suggest to you, oh long-suffering sir? You are to sacrifice 
yourself, Piseng, for the good of others. Instead of reaping 
honour and a certain position (much over-estimated though this 
assuredly is), you bow your head to some destitute youth who is 
your inferior in mind-power, and you say to him, with a heart 
overcrowded with generosity: “Take, my brother, the reward 
that would have been mine. I give it freely to you, and retire 
into private life to enjoy the fruits of my life-long acquaintance 
with virtue and noble sentences.” ’ 

‘The ten thousand taels will be in cash, I presume, not in 
land?’ asked Seng, hesitantly, and with a hurried look round 
about him. 
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‘In the most undoubted of papers, great sir. They shall be 
turned into silver, if so it please you. Then your self-renunciatory 
mind has decided ?’ 

Seng thought earnestly for a minute. By accepting this 
proposal he would be saved anxiety for the rest of his life. Even 
as an official there would be no end, but death, to the harassments 
and future examinations before him. Then there was his child, 
so pink and white, and likely to have a large appetite. 

‘TI will receive the ten thousand taels,’ said Seng, ‘and having 
them, I will quit Peking at once. It shall suffice for me hence- 
forward that I pursue the three happinesses of long life, wealth, 
and a family of sons. My constitution, though impaired, may 
yet suffice for the first and last of these desirable ends. As for 
the wealth, your esteemed consideration and my own self-sacrifice 
in the present matter may serve as a stepping-stone toit. I have 
said.’ 

‘ Most discreet Piseng,’ was the other’s reply, and after a few 
more words he withdrew, promising that the money should be 
sent that same night. 

In effect it was sent, and received, and the following morning, 
instead of sitting down to a tiresome desk, our friend, with his 
wife and child, and the money in portable form, set out for 
Canton, where he proposed to begin a new life devoted to 
commerce instead of official honour. 

This desertion of literature for commerce was a sad drop in 
the world for our poor friend. As a student of the character, and 
a disciple of the great Confucius and Mencius, he was an aristocrat 
of the Flowery Land, though poor as a harbour coolie or a chair 
porter. But in taking to trade he degraded himself below the 
unlettered worker in the fields. The worst of it was that he 
ascribed this perversion of his better nature, not to his own un- 
righteous and lazy instincts, but to his mother’s untiring and 
discontented spirit. 

He proposed, however, to assuage the ghost’s malignancy by 
paying a nice little sum to one of the most learned doctors of 
Feng-Shin (or ghost lore) in the country. If it were necessary 
to move the old lady’s bones, even that also should be done, 
though the cost might be great. 

It need hardly be added that the hackers of the Piseng series 
in the examinations were exceedingly wroth with Seng, But they 
had no redress, 
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MUD. 


EVEN a prejudiced observer will readily admit that the most 
valuable mineral on earth is mud. Diamonds and rubies are just 
nowhere by comparison. I don’t mean weight for weight, of 
course—mud is ‘cheap as dirt,’ to buy in small quantities—but 
aggregate for aggregate. Quite literally, and without hocus- 
pocus of any sort, the money valuation of the mud in the world 
must outnumber many thousand times the money valuation of 
all the other minerals put together. Only we reckon it usually 
not by the ton, but by the acre, though the acre is worth most 
where the mud lies deepest. Nay, more, the world’s wealth is 
wholly based on mud. Corn, not gold,is the true standard of 
value. Without mud there would be no human life, no produc- 
tions of any kind: for food stuffs of every description are raised 
on mud; and where no mud exists, or can be made to exist, there, 
we say, there is desert or sand-waste. Land, without mud, has 
no economic value. To put it briefly, the only parts of the world 
that count much for human habitation are the mud deposits of 
the great rivers, and notably of the Nile, the Euphrates, the 
Ganges, the Indus, the Irrawaddy, the Hoang Ho, the Yang-tze- 
Kiang ; of the Po, the Rhone, the Danube, the Rhine, the Volga, 
the Dnieper; of the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Orinoco, the Amazons, the La Plata. A corn field is just a big 
mass of mud; and the deeper and purer and freer from stones or 
other impurities it is the better. 

But England, you say, is not a great river mud-field; yet it 
supports the densest population in the world. True; but England 
is an exceptional product of modern civilisation. She can’t feed 
herself: she is fed from Odessa, Alexandria, Bombay, New York, 
Montreal, Buenos Ayres—in other words, from the mud fields of 
the Russian, the Egyptian, the Indian, the American, the Canadian, 
the Argentine rivers. Orontes, said Juvenal, has flowed into Tiber ; 
Nile, we may say nowadays, with equal truth, has flowed into Thames. 

There is nothing to make one realise the importance of mud, 
indeed, like a journey up Nile when the inundation is just over. 
You lounge on the deck of your dahabieh, and drink in geography 
almost without knowing it. The voyage forms a perfect introduc- 
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tion to the study of mudology, and suggests to the observant 
mind (meaning you and me) the real nature of mud as nothing 
else on earth that I know of can suggest it. For in Egypt you 
get your phenomenon isolated, as it were, from all disturbing 
elements. You have no rainfall to bother you, no local streams, 
no complex denudation: the Nile does all, and the Nile does 
everything. On either hand stretches away the bare desert, rising 
up in grey rocky hills. Down the midst runs the one long line 
of alluvial soil—in other words, Nile mud—which alone allows 
cultivation and life in that rainless district. The country bases 
itself absolutely on mud. The crops are raised on it; the houses 
and villages are built of it; the land is manured with it; the 
very air is full of it. The crude brick buildings that dissolve in 
dust are Nile mud solidified; the red pottery of Assiout is Nile 
mud baked hard; the village mosques and minarets are Nile mud 
whitewashed. I have even seen a ship’s bulwarks neatly repaired 
with mud. It pervades the whole land, when wet, as mud un- 
disguised ; when dry, as dust-storm. 

Egypt, says Herodotus, is a gift of the Nile. A truer or more 
pregnant word was never spoken. OF course it is just equally 
true, in a way, that Bengal is a gift of the Ganges, and that 
Louisiana and Arkansas are a gift of the Mississippi; but with 
this difference, that in the case of the Nile the dependence is far 
more obvious, far freer from disturbing or distracting details. 
For that reason, and also because the Nile is so much more 
familiar to most English-speaking folk than the American rivers, 
I choose Egypt first as my type of a regular mud-land. But 
in order to understand it fully you mustn’t stop all your time in 
Cairo and the Delta; you mustn’t view it only from the terrace of 
Shepheard’s Hotel or the rocky platform of the Great Pyramid 
at Ghizeh: you must push up country early, under Mr. Cook’s 
care, to Luxor and the First Cataract. It is up country that 
Egypt unrolls itself visibly before your eyes in the very process of 
making: it is there that the full importance of good, rich black 
mud first forces itself upon you by undeniable evidence. 

For remember that, from a point above Berber to the sea, the 
dwindling Nile never receives a single tributary, a single drop of 
fresh water. For more than fifteen hundred miles the ever- 
lessening river rolls on between bare desert hills and spreads 
fertility over the deep valley in their midst—just as far as its own 
mud sheet can cover the barren rocky bottom, and no farther, 
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For the most part the line of demarcation between the grey bare 
desert and the cultivable plain is as clear and as well-defined as 
the margin of sea and land: you can stand with one foot on the 
barren rock and one on the green soil of the tilled and irrigated 
mud-land. For the water rises up to a certain level, and to that 
level accordingly it distributes both mud and moisture: above it 
comes the arid rock, as destitute of life, as dead and bare and 
lonely as the centre of Sahara. In and out, in waving line, up 
to the base of the hills, cultivation and greenery follow, with 
absolute accuracy, the line of highest flood-level; beyond it the 
hot rock stretches dreary and desolate. Here and there islands 
of sandstone stand out above the green sea of doura or cotton; 
here and there a bay of fertility runs away up some lateral valley, 
following the course of the mud; but one inch above the inunda- 
tion-mark vegetation and life stop short all at once with absolute 
abruptness. In Egypt, then, more than anywhere else, one sees 
with one’s own eyes that mud and moisture are the very condi- 
tions of mundane fertility. 

Beyond Cairo, as one descends seaward, the mud begins to 
open out fan-wise and formadelta. The narrow mountain ranges 
no longer hem it in. It has room to expand and spread itself 
freely over the surrounding country, won by degrees from the 
Mediterranean. At the mouths the mud pours out into the sea 
and forms fresh deposits constantly on the bottom, which are 
gradually silting up still newer lands to seaward. Slow as is the 
progress of this land-forming action, there can be no doubt that 
the Nile has the intention of filling up by degrees the whole 
eastern Mediterranean, and that in process of time—say in no 
more than a few million years or so, a mere bagatelle to the 
geologist—with the aid of the Po and some other lesser streams, 
it will transform the entire basin of the inland sea into a level 
and cultivable plain, like Bengal or Mesopotamia, themselves (as 
we shall see) the final result of just such silting action. 

It is so very important, for those who wish to see things ‘as 
clear as-mud,’ to understand this prime principle of the formation 
of mud-lands, that I shall make no apology for insisting on it 
further in some little detail; for when one comes to look the matter 
plainly in the face, one can see in a minute that almost all the 
big things in human history have been entirely dependent upon 
the mud of the great rivers. Thebes and Memphis, Rameses and 
Amenhotep, based their civilisation absolutely upon the mud of 
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Nile. The bricks of Babylon were moulded of Euphrates mud; 
the greatness of Nineveh reposed on the silt of the Tigris. Upper 
India is the Indus ; Agra and Delhi are Ganges and Jumna mud ; 
China is the Hoang Ho and the Yang-tse-Kiang; Burmah is the 
paddy field of the Irrawaddy delta. And so many great plains in 
either hemisphere consist really of nothing else but mud-banks of 
almost incredible extent, filling up prehistoric Baltics and Mediter- 
raneans, that a glance at the probable course of future evolution 
in this respect may help us to understand and to realise more 
fully the gigantic scale of some past accumulations. 

As a preliminary canter I shall trot out first the valley of the 
Po, the existing mud flat best known by personal experience to 
the feet and eyes of the tweed-clad English tourist. Everybody 
who has looked down upon the wide Lombard plain from the 
pinnacled roof of Milan Cathedral, or who has passed by rail 
through that monotonous level of poplars and vines between 
Verona and Venice, knows well what a mud flat due to inundation 
and gradual silting up of a valley looks like. What I want to do 
now is to inquire into its origin, and to follow up in fancy the 
same process, still in action, till it has filled the Adriatic from 
end to end with one great cultivable lowland. 

Once upon a time (I like to be at least as precise as a fairy 
tale in the matter of dates) there was no Lombardy. And that 
time was not, geologically speaking, so very remote ; for the whole 
valley of the Po, from Turin to the sea, consists entirely of allu- 
vial deposits—or, in other words, of Alpine mud—which has all 
accumulated where it now lies at a fairly recent period. We know 
it is recent, because no part of Italy has ever been submerged 
since it began to gather there. To put it more definitely, the 
entire mass has almost certainly been laid down since the first 
appearance of man on our earth: the earliest human beings who 
reached the Alps or the Apennines—black savages clad in skins 
of extinct wild beasts—must have looked down from their slopes, 
with shaded eyes, not on a level plain such as we see to-day, but 
on a great arm of the sea which stretched like a gulf far up 
towards the base of the hills about Turin and Rivoli. Of this 
ancient sea the Adriatic forms the still unsilted portion. In other 
words, the great gulf which now stops short at Trieste and Venice 
once washed the foot of the Alps and the Apennines to the 
Superga at Turin, covering the sites of Padua, Ferrara, Bologna, 
Ravenna, Mantua, Cremona, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Pavia, 
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Milan, and Novara. The industrious reader who gets out his 
Baedeker and looks up the shaded map of North Italy which 
forms its frontispiece will be rewarded for his pains by a better 
comprehension of the district thus demarcated. The idle must 
be content to take my word for what follows. I pledge them my 
honour that I’ll do my best not to deceive their trustful innocence. 

It may sound at first hearing a strange thing to say so, but the 
whole of that vast gulf, from Turin to Venice, has been entirely 
filled up within the human period by the mud sheet brought down 
by mountain torrents from the Alps and the Apennines. 

A parallel elsewhere will make this easier of belief. You have 
looked down, no doubt, from the garden of the hotel at Glion 
upon the Lake of Geneva and the valley of the Rhone about 
Villeneuve and Aigle. If so, you can understand from personal 
knowledge the first great stage in the mud-filling process; for 
you must have observed for yourself from that commanding height 
that the lake once extended a great deal farther up country to- 
wards Bex and St. Maurice than it does at present. You can still 
trace at once on either side the old mountainous banks, descend- 
ing into the plain as abruptly and unmistakably as they still de- 
scend to the water’s edge at Montreux and Vevey. But the silt 
of the Rhone, brought down in great sheets of glacier mud (about 
which more anon) from the Furea and the Jungfrau and the 
Monte Rosa chain, has completely filled in the upper nine miles 
of the old lake basin with a level mass of fertile alluvium. There 
is no doubt about the fact: you can see it for yourself with half 
an eye from that specular mount (to give the Devil his due, I quote 
Milton’s Satan): the mud lies even from bank to bank, raised only 
a few inches above the level of the lake, and as lacustrine in effect 
as the veriest geologist on earth could wish it. Indeed, the 
process of filling up still continues unabated at the present day 
where the mud-laden Rhone enters the lake at Bouveret, to leave 
it again, clear and blue and beautiful, under the bridge at Geneva. 
The little delta which the river forms at its mouth shows the fresh 
mud in sheets gathering thick upon the bottom. Every day this 
new mud-bank pushes out farther and farther into the water, so 
that in process of time the whole basin will be filled in, and a 
level plain, like that which now spreads from Bex and Aigle to 
Villeneuve, will occupy the entire bed from Montreux to Geneva. 

Turn mentally to the upper feeders of the Po itself, and you 
find the same causes equally in action. You have stopped at 
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Pallanza—Garoni’s is so comfortable. Well, then, you know how 
every Alpine stream, as it flows, full-gorged, into the Italian lakes, 
is busily engaged in filling them up as fast as ever it can with 
turbid mud from the uplands. The basins of Maggiore, Como, 
Lugano, and Garda are by origin deep hollows scooped out long 
since during the Great Ice Age by the pressure of huge glaciers 
that then spread far down into what is now the poplar-clad plain 
of Lombardy. But ever since the ice cleared away, and the 
torrents began to rush headlong down the deep gorges of the Val 
Leventina and the Val Maggia, the mud has been hard at work, 
doing its level best to fill those great ice-worn bowls up again. 
Near the mouth of each main stream it has already succeeded in 
spreading a fan-shaped delta. I will not insult you by asking you 
at the present time of day whether you have been over the St. 
Gothard. In this age of trains de lue I know to my cost every- 
body has been everywhere. No chance of pretending to superior 
knowledge about Japan or Honolulu: the tourist knows them. 
Very well, then ; you must remember as you go past Bellinzona— 
revolutionary little Bellinzona with its three castled crags—you 
look down upon a vast mud flat by the mouth of the Ticino, Part 
of this mud flat is already solid land, but part is mere marsh or 
shifting quicksand. That is the first stage in the abolition of the 
lakes: the mud is annihilating them. 

Maggiore, indeed, least fortunate of the three main sheets, is 
being attacked by the insidious foe at three points simultaneously. 
At the upper end, the Ticino, that furious radical river, has filled 
in a large arm, which once spread far away up the valley towards 
Bellinzona. A little lower down, the Maggia near Locarno carries 
in a fresh contribution of mud, which forms another fan-shaped 
delta, and stretches its ugly mass half across the lake, compelling 
the steamers to make a considerable détour eastward. This delta 
is rapidly extending into the open water, and will in time fill in 
the whole remaining space from bank to bank, cutting off the 
upper end of the lake about Locarno from the main basin by a 
partition of lowland. This upper end will then form a separate 
minor lake, and the Ticino will flow out of it across the interven- 
ing mud flat into the new and smaller Maggiore of our great- 
great-grandchildren. If you doubt.it, look what the torrent of 
the Toce, the third assailing battalion of the persistent mud force, 
has already done in the neighbourhood of Pallanza, It has entirely 
cut off the upper end of the bay, that turns westward towards the 
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Simplon, by a partition of mud ; and this isolated upper bit forms 
now in our own day a separate lake, the Lago di Mergozzo, divided 
from the main sheet by an uninteresting mud bank. In process 
of time, no doubt, the whole of Maggiore will be similarly filled 
in by the advancing mud sheet, and will become a level alluvial 
plain, surrounded by mountains, and greatly admired by the astute 
Piedmontese cultivator. 

What is going on in Maggiore is going on equally in all the 
other sub-Alpine lakes of the Povalley. They are being gradually 
filled in, every one of them, by the aggressive mud sheet. The 
upper end of Lugano, for example, has already been cut off, as 
the Lago del Piano, from the main body; and the piano itself, 
from which the little isolated tarn takes its name, is the alluvial 
mud flat of a lateral torrent—the mud flat, in fact, which the 
railway from Porlezza traverses for twenty minutes before it begins 
its steep and picturesque climb by successive zigzags over the 
mountains to Menaggio. Similarly the influx of the Adda at the 
upper end of Como has cut off the Lago di Mezzola from the main 
lake, and has formed the alluvial level that stretches so drearily 
all around Colico. Slowly the mud fiend encroaches everywhere 
on the lakes; and if you look for him when you go there you can 
see him actually at work every spring under your very eyes, piling 
up fresh banks and deltas with alarming industry, and preparing 
(in a few hundred thousand years) to ruin the tourist trade of 
Cadenabbia and Bellagio. 

If we turn from the lakes themselves to the Lombard plain at 
large, which is an immensely older and larger basin, we see traces 
of the same action on a vastly greater scale. A glance at the 
map will show the intelligent and ever courteous reader that the 
‘wandering Po ’—I drop into poetry after Goldsmith—flows much 
nearer the foot of the Apennines than of the Alps in the course 
of its divagations, and seems purposely to bend away from the 
greater range of mountains. Why is this, since everything in 
nature must needs havea reason? Well, it is because, when the mud 
first began to accumulate in the old Lombard bay of the Adriatic, 
there was no Po at all, whether wandering or otherwise: the big 
river has slowly grown up in time by the union of the lateral 
torrents that pour down from either side, as the growth of the 
mud flat brought them gradually together. Careful study of a 
good map will show how this has happened, especially if it has 
the plains and mountains distinctively tinted after the excellent 
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German fashion. The Ticino, the Adda, the Mincio, if you look 
at them close, reveal themselves as tributaries of the Po, which 
once flowed separately into the Lombard bay; the Adige, the 
Piave, the Tagliamento, farther along the coast, reveal themselves 
equally as tributaries of the future Po, when once the great river 
shall have filled up with its mud the space between Trieste and 
Venice, though for the moment they empty themselves and their 
store of detritus into the open Adriatic. 

Fix your eyes for a moment on Venetia proper, and you will 
see how this has all happened and is still happening. Each moun- 
tain torrent that leaps from the Tyrolese Alps brings down in its 
lap a rich mass of mud, which has gradually spread over a strip 
of sea some forty or fifty miles wide, from the base of the moun- 
tains to the modern coast-line of the province. Near the sea—or, 
in other words, at the temporary outlet—it forms banksand lagoons, 
of which those about Venice are the best known to tourists, though 
the least characteristic. For miles and miles between Venice and 
Trieste the shifting north shore of the Adriatic consists of nothing 
but such accumulating mud banks. Year after year they push 
farther seaward, and year after year fresh islets and shoals grow 
out into the waves beyond the temporary deltas. In time, there- 
fore, the gathering mud banks of these Alpine torrents must join 
the greater mud bank that runs rapidly seaward at the delta of 
the Po. As soon as they do so the rivers must rush together, 
and what was once an independent stream, emptying itself into 
the Adriatic, must become a tributary of the Po, helping to swell 
the waters of that great united river. The Adige has now just 
reached this state: its delta is continuous with the delta of the 
Po, and their branches interosculate. The Mincio and the Adda 
reached it ages since: the Piave and the Livenia will not reach 
it for ages. In Roman days Hatria was still on the sea: it is now 
some fifteen miles inland. 

From all this you can gather why the existing Po flows far 
from the Alps and nearer the base of the Apennines. The Alpine 
streams in far distant days brought down relatively large floods of 
glacial mud ; formed relatively large deltas in the old Lombard 
bay; filled up with relative rapidity their larger half of the basin. 
The Apennines, less lofty, and free from glaciers, sent down shorter 
and smaller torrents, laden with far less mud, and capable there- 
fore of doing but little alluvial work for the filling in of the future 
Lombardy. So the river was pushed southward by the Alpine 
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deposits of the northern streams, leaving the great plains of 
Cisalpine Gaul spread away to the north of it. 

And this land-making action is ceaseless and continuous. 
About Venice, Chioggia, Maestra, Comacchio, the delta of the Po 
is still spreading seaward. In the course of ages—if nothing 
unforeseen occurs meanwhile to prevent it—the Alpine mud will 
have filled in the entire Adriatic ; and the Ionian Isles will spring 
like isolated mountain ridges from the Adriatic plain, as the 
Euganean hills—those ‘mountains Euganean’ where Shelley 
‘stood listening to the pan with which the legioned rocks did 
hail the sun’s uprise majestical ’"—spring in our own time from the 
dead level of Lombardy. Once they in turn were the Euganean 
islands, and even now to the trained eye of the historical 
observer they stand up island-like from the vast green plain that 
spreads flat around them. 

Perhaps it seems to you a rather large order to be asked to 
believe that Lombardy and Venetia are nothing more than an 
outspread sheet of deep Alpine mud. Well, there is nothing so 
good for incredulity, don’t you know, as capping the climax. If 
a man will not swallow an inch of fact the best remedy is to make 
him gulp down an ell of it. And, indeed, the Lombard plain is 
but an insignificant mud flat compared with the vast alluvial 
plains of Asiatic and American rivers. The alluvium of the 
Euphrates, of the Mississippi, of the Hoang Ho, of the Amazons 
would take in many Lombardies and half a dozen Venetias 
without noticing the addition. But I will insist upon only one 
example—the rivers of India, which have formed the gigantic 
deep mud-flat of the Ganges and the Jumna, one of the very 
biggest on earth, and that because the Himalayas are the highest 
and newest mountain chain exposed to denudation. For, as we 
saw foreshadowed in the case of the Alps and Apennines, the 
bigger the mountains on which we can draw the greater the 
resulting mass of alluvium. The Rocky Mountains give rise to 
the Missouri (which is the real Mississippi); the Andes give rise 
to the Amazons and the La Plata; the Himalayas give rise to the 
Ganges and the Indus. Great mountain, great river, great 
resulting mud sheet. 

At a very remote period, so long ago that we cannot reduce it 
to any common measure with our modern chronology, the southern 
table-land of India—the Deccan, as we call it—formed a great 
island like Australia, separated from the continent of Asia by a 
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broad arm of the sea which occupied what is now the great plain 
of Bengal, the North-West, and the Punjaub. This ancient sea 
washed the foot of the Himalayas, and spread south thence 
for 600 miles to the base of the Vindhyas. But the Himalayas 
are high and clad with gigantic glaciers. Much ice grinds much 
mud on those snow-capped summits. The rivers that flowed from 
the Roof of the World carried down vast sheets of alluvium, 
which formed fans at their mouths, like the cones still deposited 
on a far smaller scale in the Lake of Geneva by little lateral 
torrents. Gradually the silt thus brought down accumulated on 
either side, till the rivers ran together into two great systems— 
one westward, the Indus, with its four great tributaries, Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravee, Sutlej ; one eastward, the Ganges, reinforced lower 
down by the sister streams of the Jumna and the Brahmapootra. 
The colossal accumulation of silt thus produced filled up at last all 
the great arm of the sea between the two mountain chains, and 
joined the Deccan by slow degrees to the continent of Asia. It 
is still engaged in filling up the Bay of Bengal on one side by 
the detritus of the Ganges, and the Arabian Sea on the other by 
the sand-banks of the Indus. 

In the same way, no doubt, the silt of the Thames, the 
Humber, the Rhine, and the Meuse tend slowly (bar accidents) 
to fill up the North Sea, and anticipate Sir Edward Watkin by 
throwing a land bridge across the English Channel. If ever that 
should happen, then history will have repeated itself, for it is 
just so that the Deccan was joined to the mainland of Asia. 

One question more. Whence comes the mud? The answer 
is, Mainly from the detritus of the mountains. There it has two 
origins. Part of itis glacial, part of it is leaf-mould. In order 
to feel we have really got to the very bottom of the mud problen— 
and we are nothing if not thorough—we must examine in brief 
these two separate origins. 

The glacier mud is of a very simple nature. It is disin- 
tegrated rock, worn small by the enormous millstone of ice that 
rolls slowly over the bed, and deposited in part as ‘terminal 
moraine’ near the summer melting-point. It is the quantity of 
mud thus produced, and borne down by mountain torrents, that 
makes the alluvial plains collect so quickly at their base. The 
mud flats of the world are in large part the wear and tear of the 
eternal hills under the planing action of the eternal glaciers. 

But let us be just to our friends. A large part is also due to 
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the industrious earth-worm, whose place in nature Darwin first 
taught us to estimate at its proper worth. For there is much 
detritus and much first-rate soil even on hills not covered by 
glaciers. Some of this takes its origin, it is true, from disintegra- 
tion by wind or rain, but much more is caused by the earth-worm 
in person. That friend of humanity, so little recognised in his 
true light, has a habit of drawing down leaves into his subter- 
ranean nest, and there eating them up, so as to convert their 
remains into vegetable mould in the form of worm-casts. This 
mould, the most precious of soils, gets dissolved again by the rain, 
and carried off in solution by the streams to the sea or the low- 
lands, where it helps to form the future cultivable area. At the 
same time the earth-worms secrete an acid, which acts upon the 
bare surface of rock beneath, and helps to disintegrate it in 
preparation for plant life in unfavourable places. It is probable 
that we owe almost more on the whole to these unknown but 
conscientious and industrious annelids than even to those ‘ mills 
of God’ the glaciers, of which the American poet justly observes 
that though they grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small. 

In the last resort, then, it is mainly on mud that the life of 
humanity in all countries bases itself. Every great plain is the 
alluvial deposit of a great river, ultimately derived from a great 
mountain chain. The substance consists as a rule of the débris 
of torrents, which is often infertile, owing to its stoniness and its 
purely mineral character ; but wherever it has lain long enough to 
be covered by earth-worms with a deep black layer of vegetable 
mould, there the resulting soil shows the surprising fruitfulness 
one gets (for example) in Lombardy, where twelve crops a year 
are sometimes taken from the meadows. Everywhere and always 
the amount and depth of the mud is the measure of possible 
fertility ; and even where, as in the Great American Desert, want 
of water converts alluvial plains into arid stretches of sand-waste, 
the wilderness can be made to blossom like a rose in a very few 
years by artificial irrigation. The diversion of the Arkansas River 
has spread plenty over a vast sage scrub: the finest crops in the 
world are now raised over a tract of country which was once the 
terror of the traveller across the wild west of America. 
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THE rugged coast of Asia Minor which borders the blue Sea of 
Marmora suggests an infinity of fascinating ideas to the traveller 
who longs for some truer picture of Asiatic life than that pre- 
sented by the hybrid Orientalism of Constantinople. The lovely 
city of Broussa, the earliest capital of the Turkish Sultans, still 
continues to be a perfect type of the unchanged and unchanging 
East. This may ina great measure be due to its fallen fortunes, 
as well as to a position of comparative isolation from the beaten 
track of the aggressive Frank. 

The tiny steamer ploughs its way across the tranquil Mar- 
mora, which resembles a mirror of deep blue glass, motionless as 
the azure heaven reflected in its transparent depths. A merry 
but motley company of Greeks, Armenians, and French is varied 
by stolid-looking Turks engrossed in their hubble-bubbles, and a 
sprinkling of gaily-clad Asiatics in boldly-contrasted robes of 
scarlet, orange, and green. Even the little port of Moudanieh, 
which forms the entrance to the enchanted region of fancy, 
soon to be translated into fact, offers an attractive surprise to 
eyes unfamiliar with Asiatic life pur et simple. White-veiled 
women and turbaned men, girt with brilliant Persian shawls, 
surround the dilapidated wooden quay ; but only a hasty glimpse 
of kaleidoscopic colouring can be obtained, a general stampede 
being required without delay to obtain carriages from the little 
khan for the drive to Broussa. With much cracking of whips, 
jingling of bells, and mysterious exclamations in an unknown 
tongue, the cavalcade sets off. Choking clouds of dust rise beneath 
the blazing sun of an atmosphere already several degrees hotter 
than that of sea-girt Constantinople. The broad road, bordered 
by silvery olives, and vineyards in full autumnal beauty, ascends 
steep brown hills, every turn showing enchanting glimpses of 
sapphire sea. After many miles of hot and weary work for the 
willing little Turkish horses, we halt in the shadow of some giant 
oaks which overhang a bubbling spring, their great green branches 
just touched with autumnal gold. A little wooden booth looks 
cool and pretty, with boughs of ripe lemons and glasses of rosy 
syrups, presided over by two solemn Asiatics, who drive a good 
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trade with the dust-choked and thirsty travellers. As the after- 
noon shadows lengthen, the white domes and black cypresses of 
Broussa appear through the crystalline air as if but a stone’s 
throw beyond us, though in reality several miles away. A nearer 
approach discloses the full beauty of the situation: the city 
nestling under the mighty shadow of the Bithynian Mount 
Olympus, which towers up in the immediate background, the blue 
heights soaring into the brightening gold of the sunset sky. 
Brigands lurk in the dark ravines which cleave the flanks of the 
mountain with sharply-cut hollows of violet shadow, and this fact 
deepens the mental impression of awe conveyed by the solemn 
peaks. Bubbling fountains and brawling brooks begin to make 
music on every side, for Broussa is a true city of waters. The 
foaming cascades and swift rivers which dash from Olympus not 
only turn mills and spout upwards from street fountains, but each 
little lemon-booth and fruit-stall improvises a tiny fountain of its 
own from a neighbouring spring, to increase the attractions of 
luscious grapes and juicy lemons in a thirsty land. Even the 
Turkish soldiers have done the same for their sentry-boxes along 
the dusty highway, and jets of sparkling water dart upward, reflect- 
ing prismatic colours in the transparent atmosphere. Across an 
old stone bridge which spans a tumbling torrent we clatter into 
the steep street which leads from the city gate—the battlemented 
walls and crumbling towers climb the lower slopes of the Olympus, 
and terminate in an old Turkish fort surmounting a cliff bristling 
with aloe and cactus. A picturesque medley of domes, minarets, 
cypresses, and flat-roofed houses lies before us. Above a green 
thicket of fig-trees rise the twenty white cupolas of the great 
mosque ‘Ilu Djami,’ looking in the sunset glow like rainbow- 
tinted bubbles blown into the air. Crowds of people are returning 
from the bazaar to the country villages. Donkeys with green 
amulets round their necks, and gay trappings of blue beads 
plaited with string, are ridden astride by white-veiled women 
wearing wide blue trousers. The panniers, now emptied of their 
loads of fruit and vegetables, are full of brown children in gay 
attire ; while patriarchial figures in brilliant colouring lead the 
way with staff in hand. Here a string of camels sails past with 
ill-tempered groans and grunts, making occasional vicious plunges 
at a tiny boy in an orange tunic, who tries to keep the long line 
in place. Children in pink, yellow, and purple play in the 
streets ; men with jackets and turbans stiff with gold and silver 
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embroidery, or with flowing robes of many colours, smoke or 
grind coffee at every corner; dignified Jews, in fur-lined gaber- 
dines, stroll up and down; women in tinsel-covered veils, with 
shining coins wound in hair and bodice, throw hack the shutters 
of the low white houses to admit the evening breeze. The orange 
sunset heightens the brilliancy and deepens the tints of the 
wonderful coup-d’wil presented by each arcaded street. It 
resembles some magic vision of Arabian Nights rather than a 
reality of the present century; and the dreamlike impression is 
intensified as the broad sun sinks below the horizon, and the sudden 
darkness of the South falls upon the scene. The little inn, gay 
with Oriental rugs and divans, and sweet with pungent grass 
matting, makes a pretty picture, with its coloured lamps gleaming 
through the night, their rosy light falling upon hangings and 
prayer-carpets of lovely blended hues. The courtyard is full of 
fountains, which make pleasant lounging-places in the starlit 
evening ; for doors and gates are bolted and barred at sunset, and 
Broussa, in true Oriental fashion, is wrapped in absolute darkness 
—the stillness of the streets only broken by the barking of dogs 
and the occasional footfall of some mysterious figure carrying a 
tiny lantern, with which he carefully picks his way across the 
numerous snares and pitfalls of Asiatic pavements. 

The celebrated mosques containing the tombs of the early 
sultans are our first destination in the morning. They are large 
and elaborately decorated, but lack the grand simplicity by which 
the ideal mosque is rendered impressive. The turquoise-tinted 
tiles of the Green Mosque, the shields and banners of Osman’s 
tomb, and the gaudy interior of ‘Ilu Djami’ produce a somewhat 
tawdry and theatrical effect. The details are too insistent, and 
not sufficiently merged in that unity of design which, in the best 
specimens of Mahometan architecture, forcibly conveys the prevail- 
ing Moslem idea of the Divine unity. An air of desolation and 
desertion surrounds mosque and tomb. Mahometanism in Broussa 
has evidently cooled down from the white-heat to which it burns 
in the modern Turkish capital, where devotion is deep in propor- 
tion to its narrowness. Perhaps the stimulus of opposing creeds, 
which acts as the sharp spur to fanaticism, is unfelt in a city which 
has ceased to be a centre of either ecclesiastical or secular interests, 
Very few worshippers are to be seen; here and there a dervish 
and his disciples sit on their prayer-carpets rocking to and fro, and 
chanting in the comical nasal twang which appears to be the ap- 
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proved tone of Oriental worship. They are not too much absorbed 
in prayer for a pause and a good gossip at the entrance of strangers ; 
and when the cradle-like shoes provided for infidel feet slip off 
unobserved by the wearer, who returns for them in terrified haste 
on discovering their loss, the chant of the neophytes relapses into 
an unmistakable giggle. Exquisite tiling of softest colour adorns 
dome and tomb; each tomb surmounted by the turban and sword 
of the sultan who sleeps below. Green banners, bearing the sacred 
device of the silver crescent, droop in heavy folds from the roof, 
and shields with inscriptions from the Koran surround each build- 
ing. The mosques are so identical in character that interest soon 
flags, monotony being the keynote of the faith of Islam. The ery 
of the turbaned muezzin from minaret to minaret, as we emerge 
into the sunny street, seems to echo every phase of the Moslem 
creed, as one turns impatiently from a deism so remote from 
human sympathies, and so destitute of connecting links between 
earth and heaven. 

Fortunately for the unappreciative Frankish mind, the inte- 
rests of Broussa are not restricted to its mosques. The beautiful 
bazaar is one of the most characteristic features of the city, and 
far surpasses that of Constantinople in local colour and undiluted 
Orientalism. The dim arcades and shadowy domes of the huge 
building which contains street after street of varied merchandise, 
shelter us from the burning sun. We join a dazzling, many- 
coloured crowd of veiled women, turbaned men, and fantastically- 
clad children ; while donkeys, mules, and camels mingle with the 
throng, and add their quota to the pandemonium of noise which 
echoes through the dusky corridors. Here a solemn Turk sits 
cross-legged on a stall gay with radiant silks, and gauzes which 
seem woven of moonshine and mist. The dark gallery behind him 
glows with the crimson and purple of the long sashes and streamers 
which wave from the roof of the silk-bazaar. He smokes a peace- 
ful narghileh, and sips coffee from a jewelled cup, exhibiting his 
treasures with a wave of the arm, but not condescending to speak. 
A youthful Asiatic, in gold-embroidered jacket and gorgeous shawl, 
presides over stores of Turkish delight, rose-leaf jam, and other 
marvellous confections of the East. For the encouragement of 
the purchaser he inserts a lovely inlaid dagger into one of his 
jam-pots, and from thence into his own mouth, to convince us of 
the harmless nature of the unknown sweetmeats. This is so far 
satisfactory, but his disappointment is bitter indeed when we de- 
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cline a savoury morsel from the point of the same knife; and as 
he shows signs of tearing his gracefully-draped shawl into shreds 
(an Oriental expression of regret), we beat a hasty retreat. Red 
and blue woollen horse-collars inlaid with white shells, and the 
beaded trappings of donkeys have a street of their own, in which 
gorgeously-decorated scarlet saddles swing from the eaves. Then 
comes (oh, frightful anomaly!) a corridor of cheap china, petroleum- 
lamps, lacquer, and tin, all freshly imported from Birmingham, 
that commercial Inferno of prosaic ugliness which casts its black 
and dismal shadow far and wide over the fairest lands of East and 
West. Judging from the excited crowd gathered round the hideous 
productions of the grimy manufacturing centre, the leaven of evil 
already begins to work in the Asiatic mind, and the coarse, 
machine-made wares win universal admiration. 

Our vexation is soothed by the pipe-bazaar, where every 
variety of hubble-bubble, meerschaum, and narghileh is to be 
found, including the pinewood pipes covered with fir-cones, which 
are one of the Broussa spécialités. The coppersmiths’ bazaar dis- 
plays wonderful dishes and culinary utensils to those travellers 
who can endure the deafening clamour and din. The shoe-bazaar 
shows a long vista of dangling scarlet and yellow slippers, as well 
as wooden clogs lined with pink leather, and decorated with straps 
of velvet and tinsel. The mysteries of oriental headgear may be 
studied in the turban-bazaar, full of the wonderful paraphernalia 
of cap, fez, veil, and turban, which protect Eastern heads from 
the ardent sun. Among water-coolers and pitchers of rude 
earthenware, but of artistic shape, exquisite brazen trays stand 
filled with tiny coffee-cups, painted or set with turquoise, and 
inserted in filigree of gold or silver. Delicious scents of attar of 
rose from pharmacy and drug-store mingle with unpoetic odours 
from strings of gigantic onions and drying herbs. Cobwebby 
muslins, silver embroidery inlaid with turquoise, and veils spark- 
ling with tinsel, jostle Manchester prints and calicoes ; and among 
Mahometan books, in quaint Turkish characters, stand hideous 
oleographs of Western manufacture and crudest colouring. The 
spoils of East and West are mingled, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the latter. 

The scent of late roses and ripe fruit lures us into a side 
street of such poetical beauty that we might suppose the flowery 
garlands and vine-wreathed grape-baskets arranged by trained 
artists rather than by mere Asiatic peasants. Stumbling over 
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mounds of rosy pomegranates and green melons, we dive through 
an avenue of orange and lemon boughs to refresh ourselves in 
the street of the sherbet-sellers, who rattle their copper cups and 
shout at us in stentorian tones which our guide interprets as ‘ Drink, 
and cheer thy heart.’ We gladly accede to the welcome exhorta- 
tion, for sherbet of lemon and rose-water cooled by Olympian snows 
is not to be despised under an Asiatic sun. Peasants and farmers 
throng the grain-bazaar, a somewhat primitive corn exchange, 
filled with sacks overflowing with wheat, rice, and millet. Women, 
with creels on their backs, barter their loads of vegetables at a 
stall where provisions, cooked and uncooked, stand in miscella- 
neous confusion. Fish is frizzling, coffee being ground, and huge 
dishes of pilau are handed about into which fingers and wooden 
spoons are indiscriminately dipped on every side. Bakers are 
carrying about trays of flat bread, smoking hot from the oven, and 
the cries of the lemonade-sellers resound in every street, where 
syrups, liquorice-water, and tamarind-juice are pressed at every 
moment on the passengers. Even the butchers’ shops are amusing 
from the extraordinary manner in which the meat is cut up for 
sale ; the heads of the animals in close proximity to their curiously- 
jointed anatomy, and often decorated with green boughs or pink 
paper streamers. Everybody must buy the local manufactures in 
the Broussa bazaar, and, laden with pipes, veils, mule-trappings, 
and gauzes, we tear ourselves away. For a time exit is impossible, 
but a string of donkeys, laden with grapes, at length clears the 
way. We follow the last elaborately-plaited tail, and thus reach 
the open street. Every arch and aperture even here frames a 
brilliant Eastern picture, where merchants sit and smoke over their 
costly bales in the dim interior, or drowsy groups doze in the 
dusky shadows, while the hot sun blazes on street and pavement. 

A large building, brilliantly lighted from within, attracts 
attention: we enter a deep porch, to find ourselves within the 
Jewish synagogue, crowded with worshippers, singing Hebrew 
psalms to a wild melody as they rock to and fro, having so far 
imported Mahometan custom into the Hebrew creed. Reverence 
is at a discount : men talk and laugh, and a crowd of boys chatter 
and knock each other about, unreproved by the rabbi, who con- 
ducts the service from a desk beneath a seven-branched candle- 
stick filled with twinkling lights. The women occupy a latticed 
gallery, themselves unseen. We are warmly welcomed—in fact, 
the service stops until we are accommodated with arin-chairs, 
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evidently intended for some Hebrew dignitaries—but the position 
is too conspicuous, and the gravity of the juvenile Hebrew too 
easily upset for our equanimity to be undisturbed ; so with a pan- 
tomime of thanks to the chief rabbi we take our departure, amid 
a general titter from the very indevout congregation. It is the 
eve of a great Jewish feast, and the whole population of the 
Hebrew quarter seems contained in the synagogue, for we walk 
through perfectly empty streets to the main thoroughfare of the 
city. We afterwards visit the sulphur-baths of Broussa, which are 
famous throughout Asia Minor, and differ curiously from the bath- 
ing establishments of Europe. Through spacious halls, of varying 
degrees of heat, we walk over shoe-tops in warm water to the 
domed chamber containing the great central spring of boiling 
sulphur. These numerous fountains of mineral-charged water 
point to the prehistoric times when Olympus was a volcano con- 
taining those terrible forces which have receded so far beneath 
the earth’s crust as to become beneficent agencies, restoring 
health instead of destroying life. The choking sulphur-fumes fill 
the hall with a dense fog. Entrance is impossible for those not 
gradually prepared by baths of increasing heat and vapour for an 
atmosphere which is otherwise insupportable ; but through the curl- 
ing smoke we see crowds of women and children standing or lying 
about in all directions. The costume, elementary and sketchy 
in the other departments, has here become nil, The only variety 
seen isin the different shades which go to make up human com- 
plexions. A few negresses, and some ladies of bright copper hue, 
form the deeper tones of colour, which shows every shade of 
orange, yellow, brown, and white. Some drink coffee and loll on 
divans, twisting a red scarf or an orange kerchief round their hair 
to protect it from the discolouring sulphur. Others sit on the 
brim of the sulphur-springs or paddle about on the wet stone 
floors. The ladies in the inner sanctum eagerly invite us to enter. 
Allare quite unconcerned by our presence and their own déshabille, 
and a merry crowd rushes forward with intense amusement at the 
choking of our unaccustomed lungs in the suffocating steam, try- 
ing to prevent our hasty departure. 

The manners and customs of Asia are certainly somewhat 
primitive, but Eve in the early days of Paradise could not be 
more unconscious of her lack of garments than these simple and 
childlike natives of the East. From the baths we go to the silk- 
factories, which form the great local industry. The lovely silks 
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and gauzes seen in the bazaar are woven on the spot, for Broussa 
abounds in mulberry-groves and silkworms. Every stage of the 
silk-weaving may be seen in the factories, from the washing of 
the cocoons and the winding of the soft, yellow masses of silk, to 
the production of those fairy fabrics of which Oriental looms alone 
seem to know the secrets. The women, with their bright robes 
and dark glowing faces, lend a touch of romance even to the pro- 
saic routine of a factory, as their slender brown hands dart with 
lightning swiftness among the golden silks of varying shades, 
from deepest orange to palest primrose. One fears that the all- 
pervading influence of Europe must soon destroy the picturesque 
surroundings of local manufactures ; for even in far-away Broussa 
an Italian colony is already establishing itself, and gradually 
appropriating the silk trade. Eastern indolence and Western 
energy play into each other’s hands, and Europe is quick to 
receive what Asia is so slack to retain. The famous wines of 
Broussa are also falling into foreign hands, and the fruitful vine- 
yards which climb the terraced hills are becoming the property of 
prosaic Western speculators. High farming and machinery will 
soon reduce the charms of Broussa to that dead level of uniformity 
which has already done so much to blight the beauty of the 
world, and it is a matter of self-gratulation to have seen the 
lovely city before the change begins. From the fort above the 
town the crimson sunset lights up plain and mountain. Olympus 
changes from blue to amethyst, and from amethyst to indigo. 
Pink clouds lie like a shower of rose-leaves on the snowy summit, 
and the city beneath us reflects the afterglow in the golden hues 
which steal over mosque and minaret. From the wooden balcony 
of a vine-wreathed café we look down on the shifting colour of the 
winding streets. The Turkish Governor rides past on a caracoling 
charger. Some veiled ladies are carried after him in a curtained 
litter, accompanied by running footmen in glittering livery. The 
rankand fashion of Broussa come out to breathe the evening air. An 
adventurous Englishman, surrounded by a strong guard of Turkish 
soldiers—a necessary escort to Olympus—attracts evident admira- 
tion as he rides up the street on his return from the brigand- 
haunted mountain. The song of the muleteers and the tinkling of 
camel-bells float upwards, as the evening call to prayer resounds from 
the countless minarets. The stolid frequenters of the little café 
pause for a moment from their occupations of coffee-drinking, smok- 
ing, and playing draughts, and a murmur of ¢ Allah-il-Allah ’ breaks 
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their usual silence. We seem transported into a world far distant 
from that which we usually inhabit, and the unanswerable ques- 
tion recurs to mind as to the compensating gains of our higher 
civilisation for the loss of so much that is beautiful in the form 
and colour of primitive life. 

Long before the sun rises in the eastern heavens, we leave 
the towers and cupolas of Broussa far behind us. The clear sky 
is full of the white light of earliest dawn, and the heavy dew 
weighs down olive-bough and fig-tree as though drenched with 
days of rain. A delicious breeze fans us with its balmy breath, 
and, as we turn for a last glimpse of the city and its guardian 
mountain, the roseate clouds stretch like wings across the clear 
azure of the sky, and the rising sun bathes dome and minaret, 
wall and tower, in a flood of carmine glory, as though an enchanted 
wand had been waved over the scene to give us a farewell vision 
of magic beauty by which to remember our visit to Broussa. 
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THE WHITE COMPANY. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MICAH CLARKE.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HOW SIR NIGEL TOOK THE PATCH FROM HIS EYE. 


It was a cold bleak morning in the beginning of March, and the 
mist was drifting in dense rolling clouds through the passes of 
the Cantabrian mountains. The Company, who had passed the 
night in a sheltered gully, were already astir, some crowding 
round the blazing fires and others romping or leaping over each 
other’s backs, for their limbs were chilled and the air biting. 
Here and there, through the dense haze which surrounded them, 
there loomed out huge pinnacles and jutting boulders of rock; 
while high above the sea of vapour there towered up one gigantic 
peak, with the pink glow of the early sunshine upon its snow- 
capped head. The ground was wet, the rocks dripping, the grass 
and evergreens sparkling with beads of moisture; yet the camp 
was loud with laughter and merriment, for a messenger had ridden 
in from the prince with words of heart-stirring praise for what 
they had done, and with orders that they should still bide in the 
forefront of the army. 

Round one of the fires were clustered four or five of the lead- 
ing men of the archers, cleaning the rust from their weapons, and 
glancing impatiently from time to time at a great pot which 
smoked over the blaze. There was Aylward squatting cross-legged 
in his shirt, while he scrubbed away at his chain-mail brigandine, 
whistling loudly the while. On one side of him sat old Johnston, 
who was busy in trimming the feathers of some arrows to his 
liking; and on the other Hordle John, who lay with his great 
limbs all asprawl, and his headpiece balanced upon his uplifted 
foot. Black Simon of Norwich crouched amid the rocks, crooning 
an Eastland ballad to himself, while he whetted his sword upon a 
flat stone which lay across his knees; while beside him sat Alleyne 
Edricson, and Norbury, the silent squire of Sir Oliver, holding out 
their chilled hands towards the crackling faggots. 

‘Cast on another culpon, John, and stir the broth with thy 
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sword-sheath,’ growled Johnston, looking anxiously for the twen- 
tieth time at the reeking pot. 

‘ By my hilt!’ cried Aylward, ‘now that John hath come by 
this great ransom, he will scarce abide the fare of poor archer 
lads. How say you, camarade? When you see Hordle once 
more, there will be no penny ale and fat bacon, but Gascon wines 
and baked meats every day of the seven.’ 

‘I know not about that,’ said John, kicking his helmet up 
into the air and catching it in his hand. ‘Ido but know that 
whether the broth be ready or no, I am about to dip this into it.’ 

‘It simmers and it boils,’ cried Johnston, pushing his hard- 
lined face through the smoke. In an instant the pot had been 
plucked from the blaze, and its contents had been scooped up in 
half a dozen steel head-pieces, which were balanced betwixt their 
owners’ knees, while, with spoon and with gobbet of bread, they 
devoured their morning meal. 

‘It is ill weather for bows,’ remarked John at last, when, with 
a long sigh, he had drained the last drop from his helmet. ‘ My 
strings are as limp as a cow’s tail this morning.’ 

‘You should rub them with water glue,’ quoth Johnston. 
‘You remember, Samkin, that it was wetter than this on the 
morning of Crécy, and yet I cannot call to mind that there was 
aught amiss with our strings.’ 

‘It is in my thoughts,’ said Black Simon, still pensively 
grinding his sword, ‘that we may have need of your strings ere 
sundown. I dreamed of the red cow last night.’ 

‘And what is this red cow, Simon?’ asked Alleyne. 

‘I know not, young sir; but I can only say that on the eve 
of Cadsand, and on the eve of Crécy, and on the eve of Nogent, I 
dreamed of a red cow; and now the dream has come upon me 
again, so I am now setting a very keen edge to my blade.’ 

‘Well said, old war-dog!’ cried Aylward. ‘By my hilt! I 
pray that your dream may come true, for the prince hath not set 
us out here to drink broth or to gather whortleberries. One 
more fight, and I am ready to hang up my bow, marry a wife, and 
take to the fire corner. But how now, Robin? Whom is it that 
you seek ?’ 

‘The Lord Loring craves your attendance in his tent,’ said a 
young archer to Alleyne. 

The squire rose and proceeded to the pavilion, where he found 
the knight seated upon a cushion, with his legs crossed in front 
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of him and a broad ribbon of parchment laid across his knees, 
over which he was poring with frowning brows and pursed lips. 

‘It came this morning by the prince’s messenger,’ said he, 
‘and was brought from England by Sir John Fallislee, who is new 
come from Sussex. What make you of this upon the outer side ?’ 

‘It is fairly and clearly written, Alleyne answered, ‘and it 
signifies “To Sir Nigel Loring, Knight, Constable of Twynham 
Castle, by the hand of Christopher, the servant of God at the 
Priory of Christchurch.” ’ 

‘So I read it,’ said Sir Nigel. ‘Now I pray you to read what 
is set forth within.’ 

Alleyne turned to the letter, and, as his eyes rested upon it, 
his face turned pale and a cry of surprise and grief burst from 
his lips. 

‘What then ?’ asked the knight, peering up at him anxiously. 
‘There is nought amiss with the Lady Mary or with the Lady 
Maude ?’ 

‘It is my brother—my poor unhappy brother!’ cried Alleyne, 
with his hand to his brow. ‘He is dead.’ 

‘By Saint Paul! I have never heard that he had shown so 
much love for you that you should mourn him so.’ 

‘Yet he was my brother—the only kith or kin that I had 
upon earth. Mayhap he had cause to be bitter against me, for 
his land was given to the abbey for my upbringing. Alas! alas! 
and I raised my staff against him when last we met! He has 
been slain—and slain, I fear, amidst crime and violence.’ 

‘Ha!’ said Sir Nigel. ‘Read on, I pray you.’ 

*“ God be with thee, my honoured lord, and have thee in his 
holy keeping. The Lady Loring hath asked me to set down in 
writing what hath befallen at Twynham, and all that concerns 
the death of thy ill neighbour, the Socman of Minstead. For 
when ye had left us, this evil man gathered around him all outlaws, 
villeins, and masterless men, until they were come to such a force 
that they slew and scattered the king’s men who went against 
them. Then, coming forth from the woods, they laid siege to 
thy castle, and for two days they girt us in and shot hard against 
us, with such numbers as were a marvel to see. Yet the Lady 
Loring held the place stoutly, and on the second day the Socman 
was slain—by his own men, as some think—so that we were de- 
livered from their hands; for which praise be to all the saints, 
and more especially to the holy Anselm, upon whose feast it came 
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to pass. The Lady Loring, and the Lady Maude, thy fair 
daughter, are in good health; and so also am I, save for an im- 
posthume of the toe-joint, which hath been sent me for my sins. 
May all the saints preserve thee !”’ 

‘It was the vision of the Lady Tiphaine,’ said Sir Nigel, after 
a pause. ‘ Marked you not how she said that the leader was one 
with a yellow beard, and how he fell before the gate. But how 
came it, Alleyne, that this woman, to whom all things are as 
crystal, and who hath not said one word which has not come to 
pass, was yet so led astray as to say that your thoughts turned to 
" Twynham Castle even more than mine own.’ 

‘My fair lord,’ said Alleyne, with a flush on his weather- 
stained cheeks, ‘ the Lady Tiphaine may have spoken sooth when 
she said it; for Twynham Castle is in my heart by day and in my 
dreams by night.’ 

‘Ha!’ cried Sir Nigel, with a sidelong glance. 

‘Yes, my fair lord ; for indeed I love your daughter, the Lady 
Maude; and, unworthy as I am, I would yet give my heart’s blood 
to serve her.’ 

‘By St. Paul! Edricson,’ said the knight coldly, arching his 
eyebrows, ‘ you aim high in this matter. Our blood is very old.’ 

‘ And mine also is very old,’ answered the squire. 

‘And the Lady Maude is our single child. All our name and 
lands centre upon her.’ : 

‘Alas! that I should say it, but I also am now the only 
Edricson.’ 

‘ And why have I not heard this from you before, Alleyne? In 
sooth, I think that you have used me ill.’ 

‘ Nay, my fair lord, say not so; for I know not whether your 
daughter loves me, and there is no pledge between us.’ 

Sir Nigel pondered for a few moments, and then burst out 
a-laughing. ‘ By St. Paul!’ said he, ‘I know not why I should 
mix in the matter; for I have ever found that the Lady Maude 
was very well able to look to her own affairs. Since first she 
could stamp her little foot, she hath ever been able to get that 
for which she craved ; and if she set her heart on thee, Alleyne, 
and thou on her, I do not think that this Spanish king, with his 
three-score thousand men, could hold you apart. Yet this I will 
say, that I would see you a full knight ere you go to my daughter 
with words of love. I have ever said that a brave lance should 
wed her; and, by my soul! Edricson, if God spare you, I think 
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that you will acquit yourself well. But enough of such trifles, 
for we have our work before us, and it will be time to speak of this 
matter when we see the white cliffs of England once more. Go 
to Sir William Felton, I pray you, and ask him to come hither, 
for it is time that we were marching. There is no pass at the 
further end of the valley, and it is a perilous place should an 
enemy come upon us,’ 

Alleyne delivered his message, and then wandered forth from 
the camp, for his mind was all in a whirl with this unexpected 
news, and with his talk with Sir Nigel. Sitting upon a rock, 
with his burning brow resting upon his hands, he thought of his 
brother, of their quarrel, of the Lady Maude in her bedraggled 
riding-dress, of the grey old castle, of the proud pale face in the 
armoury, and of the last fiery words with which she had sped him 
on his way. Then he was but a penniless monk-bred lad, un- 
known and unfriended. Now he was himself Socman of Minstead, 
the head of an old stock, and the lord of an estate which, if re- 
duced from its former size, was still ample to preserve the dignity 
of his family. Further, he had become a man of experience, was 
counted brave among brave men, had won the esteem and confi- 
dence of her father, and, above all, had been listened to by him 
when he told him the secret of his love. As to the gaining of 
knighthood, in such stirring times it was no great matter for a 
brave squire of gentle birth to aspire to that honour. He would 
leave his bones among these Spanish ravines, or he would do some 
deed which would call the eyes of men upon him. 

Alleyne was still seated on the rock, his griefs and his joys 
drifting swiftly over his mind like the shadow of clouds upon a 
sunlit meadow, when of a sudden he became conscious of a low 
deep sound which came booming up to him through the fog. 
Close behind him he could hear the murmur of the bowmen, the 
occasional bursts of hoarse laughter, and the champing and stamp- 
ing of their horses. Behind it all, however, came that low-pitched 
deep-toned hum, which seemed to come from every quarter and 
to fill the whole air. In the old monastic days he remembered to 
have heard such a sound when he had walked out one windy night 
at Bucklershard, and had listened to the long waves breaking 
upon the shingly shore. Here, however, was neither wind nor 
sea, and yet the dull murmur rose ever louder and stronger out of 
the heart of the rolling sea of vapour. He turned and ran to the 
camp, shouting an alarm at the top of his voice. 
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It was but a hundred paces, and yet ere he had crossed it 
every bowman was ready at his horse’s head, and the group of 
knights were out and listening intently to the ominous sound. 

‘It is a great body of horse,’ said Sir William Felton, ‘and 
they are riding very swiftly hitherwards.’ 

‘Yet they must be from the prince’s army,’ remarked Sir 
Richard Causton, ‘ for they come from the north.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said the Earl of Angus, ‘it is not so certain; for the 
peasant with whom we spoke last night said that it was rumoured 
that Don Tello, the Spanish king’s brother, had ridden with six 
thousand chosen men to beat up the prince’s camp. It may be 
that on their backward road they have come this way.’ 

‘By St. Paul!’ cried Sir Nigel, ‘I think that it is even as 
you say, for that same peasant had a sour face and a shifting eye, 
as one who bore us little goodwill. I doubt not that he has 
brought these cavaliers upon us.’ 

‘ But the mist covers us,’ said Sir Simon Burley. ‘We have 
yet time to ride through the further end of the pass.’ 

‘Were we a troop of mountain goats we might do so,’ answered 
Sir William Felton, ‘but it is not to be passed by a company of 
horsemen. If these be indeed Don Tello and his men, then we 
must bide where we are, and do what we may to make them ru§ 
the day that they found us in their path.’ 

‘Well spoken, William!’ cried Sir Nigel, in high delight. 
‘If there be so many as has been said, then there will be much 
honour to be gained from them and every hope of advancement. 
But the sound has ceased, and I fear that they have gone some 
other way.’ 

‘Or mayhap they have come to the mouth of the gorge, and 
are marshalling their ranks, Hush and hearken! for they are no 
great way from us.’ 

The Company stood peering into the dense fog-wreath, amidst 
a silence so profound that the dripping of the water from the 
rocks and the breathing of the horses grew loud upon the ear. 
Suddenly from out the sea of mist came the shrill sound of a 
neigh, followed by a long blast upon a bugle. 

‘It is a Spanish call, my fair lord,’ said Black Simon. ‘It is 
used by their prickers and huntsmen when the beast hath not 
fled, but is still in its lair.’ 

‘By my faith!’ said Sir Nigel, smiling, ‘if they are in a 
humour for venerie we may promise them some sport ere they 
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sound the mort over us. But there is a hill in the centre of the 
gorge on which we might take our stand.’ 

‘I marked it yester-night,’ said Felton, ‘and no better spot 
could be found for our purpose, for it is very steep at the back. 
It is but a bow-shot to the left, and, indeed, I can see the shadow 
of it.’ 

‘The whole Company, leading their horses, passed across to the 
small hill which loomed in front of them out of the mist. It was 
indeed admirably designed for defence, for it sloped down in front, 
all jagged and boulder-strewn, while it fell away behind in a sheer 
cliff of a hundred feet or more. On the summit was a small, 
uneven plateau, with a stretch across of a hundred paces, and a 
depth of half as much again. 

‘Unloose the horses!’ said Sir Nigel. ‘ We have no space for 
them, and if we hold our own we sball have horses and to spare 
when this day’s work is done. Nay, keep yours, my fair sirs, for 
we may have work for them. Aylward, Johnston, let your men 
form a harrow on either side of the ridge. Sir Oliver and you, 
my Lord Angus, I give you the right wing, and the left to you, 
Sir Simon, and to you Sir Richard Causton. I and Sir William 
Felton will hold the centre with our men-at-arms. Now order 
the ranks, and fling wide the banners, for our souls are God’s and 
our bodies the king’s, and our swords for Saint George and for 
England!’ 

Sir Nigel had scarcely spoken when the mist seemed to thin 
in the valley, and to shred away into long ragged clouds which 
trailed from the edges of the cliffs. The gorge in which they had 
camped was a mere wedge-shaped cleft among the hills, three- 
quarters of a mile deep, with the small rugged rising upon which 
they stood at the further end, and the brown crags walling it in 
on three sides. As the mist parted, and the sun broke through, 
it gleamed and shimmered with dazzling brightness upon the 
armour and headpieces of a vast body of horsemen who stretched 
across the barranca from one cliff to the other, and extended 
backwards until their rear-guard were far out upon the plain 
beyond. Line after line, and rank after rank, they choked the 
neck of the valley with a long vista of tossing pennons, twinkling 
lances, waving plumes and streaming banderoles, while the curvets 
and gambades of the chargers lent a constant motion and shimmer 
to the glittering many-coloured mass. A yell of exultation, and 
a forest of waving steel through the length and breadth of their 
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column, announced that they could at last see their entrapped 
enemies, while the swelling notes of a hundred bugles and drums, 
mixed with the clash of Moorish cymbals, broke forth into a proud 
peal of martial triumph. Strange it was to these gallant and 
sparkling cavaliers of Spain to look upon this handful of men upon 
the hill, the thin lines of bowmen, the knot of knights and 
men-at-arms with armour rusted and discoloured from long ser- 
vice, and to learn that these were indeed the soldiers whose fame 
and prowess had been the camp-fire talk of every army in Chris- 
tendom. Very still and silent they stood, leaning upon their 
bows, while their leaders took counsel together in front of them. 
No clang of bugle rose from their stern ranks, but in the centre 
waved the leopards of England, on the right the ensign of the 
Company with the roses of Loring, and on the left, over three 
score of. Welsh bowmen, there floated the red banner of Merlin 
with the boars’-heads of the Buttesthorns. Gravely and sedately 
they stood beneath the morning sun waiting for the onslaught of 
their foemen. 

‘By Saint Paul!’ said Sir Nigel, gazing with puckered eye 
down the valley, ‘there appear to be some very worthy people 
among them. What is this golden banner which waves upon the 
left ?’ 

‘It is the ensign of the Knights of Calatrava,’ answered 
Felton. 

‘ And the other upon the right ?’ 

‘It marks the Knights of Santiago, and I see by his flag that 
their grand-master rides at their head. There too is the banner 
of Castile amid yonder sparkling squadron which heads the main 
battle. There are six thousand men-at-arms with ten squadrons 
of slingers, as far as I may judge their numbers.’ 

‘There are Frenchmen among them, my fair lord,’ remarked 
Black Simon. ‘I can see the pennons of De Couvette, De Brieux, 
Saint Pol, and many others who struck in against us for Charles 
of Blois.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Sir William, ‘for I can also see them. 
There is much Spanish blazonry also, if I could but read it. Don 
Diego, you know the arms of your own land. Who are they who 
have done us this honour?’ 

The Spanish prisoner looked with exultant eyes upon the deep 
and serried ranks of his countrymen. 

‘By Saint James!’ said he, ‘if ye fall this day ye fall by no 
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mean hands, for the flower of the knighthood of Castile ride under 
the banner of Don Tello, with the chivalry of Asturias, Toledo, 
Leon, Cordova, Galicia, and Seville. I see the, guidons of 
Albornez, Cacgorla, Rodriguez, Tavora, with the two great orders, 
and the knights of France and of Aragon. If you will take my 
rede you will come to a composition with them, for they will give 
you such terms as you have given me.’ 

‘Nay, by Saint Paul! it were pity if so many brave men were 
drawn together, and no little deed of arms to come of it. Ha! 
William, they advance upon us; and, by my soul! it is a sight tbat 
is worth coming over the seas to see.’ 

As he spoke, the two wings of the Spanish host, consisting of 
the Knights of Calatrava on the one side and of Santiago upon 
the other, came swooping swiftly down the valley, while the main 
body followed more slowly behind. Five hundred paces from the 
English the two great bodies of horse crossed each other, and, 
sweeping round in a curve, retired in feigned confusion towards 
their centre. Often in bygone wars had the Moors, tempted the 
hot-blooded Spaniards from their places of strength by such pre- 
tended flights, but there were men upon the hill to whom every 
ruse and trick of war were as their daily trade and practice. 
Again and even nearer came the rallying Spaniards, and again 
with ery of fear and stooping bodies they swerved off to right and 
left, but the English still stood stolid and observant among their 
rocks. The vanguard halted a long bow-shot from the hill, and 
with waving spears and vaunting shouts challenged their enemies 
to come forth, while two cavaliers, pricking forward from the glit- 
tering ranks, walked their horses slowly between the two arrays 
with targets braced and lances in rest like the challengers in a 
tourney. 

‘By Saint Paul!’ cried Sir Nigel, with his one eye glowing like 
an ember, ‘these appear to be two very worthy and debonair 
gentlemen. I do not call to mind when I have seen any people 
who seemed of so great a heart and so high of enterprise. We 
have our horses, Sir William: shall we not relieve them of any 
vow which they may have upon their souls?’ 

Felton’s reply was to bound upon his charger, and to urge it 
down the slope, while Sir Nigel followed not three spears’-lengths 
behind him. It was a rugged course, rocky and uneven, yet the 
two knights, choosing their men, dashed onwards at the top of 
their speed, while the gallant Spaniards flew as swiftly to meet 
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them. The one to whom Felton found himself opposed was a 
tall stripling with a stag’s head upon his shield, while Sir Nigel’s 
man was broad and squat, with plain steel harness, and a pink and 
white torse bound round his helmet. The first struck Felton on 
the target with such force as to split it from side to side, but Sir 
William’s lance crashed through the camail which shielded the 
Spaniard’s throat, and he fell, screaming hoarsely, to the ground. 
Carried away by the heat and madness of fight, the English knight 
never drew rein, but charged straight on into the array of the 
Knights of Calatrava. Long time the silent ranks upon the bill 
could see a swirl and eddy deep down in the heart of the Spanish 
column, with a circle of rearing chargers and flashing blades. 
Here and there tossed the white plume of the English helmet, 
rising and falling like the foam upon a wave, with the fierce gleam 
and sparkle ever circling round it, until at last it had sunk from 
view, and another brave man had turned from war to peace. 

Sir Nigel meanwhile had found a foeman worthy of his steel, 
for his opponent was none other than Sebastian Gomez, the 
picked lance of the monkish Knights of Santiago, who had won 
fame in a hundred bloody combats with the Moors of Andalusia. 
So fierce was their meeting that their spears shivered up to the 
very grasp, and the horses reared backwards until it seemed that 
they must crash down upon their riders. Yet with consummate 
horsemanship they both swung round in a long curvet, and then 
plucking out their swords they lashed at each other like two lusty 
smiths hammering upon an anvil. The chargers spun round 
each other, biting and striking, while the two blades wheeled and 
whizzed and circled in gleams of dazzling light. Cut, parry, and 
thrust followed so swiftly upon each other that the eye could not 
follow them, until at last, coming thigh to thigh, they cast their 
arms round each other and rolled off their saddles to the ground. 
The heavier Spaniard threw himself upon his enemy, and pinning 
him down beneath him raised his sword to slay him, while a shout 
of triumph rose from the ranks of his countrymen. But the fatal 
blow never fell, for even as his arm quivered before descending, 
the Spaniard gave a shudder, and stiffening himself rolled heavily 
over upon his side, with the blood gushing from his armpit and 
from the slit of his vizor. Sir Nigel sprang to his feet with his 
bloody dagger in his left hand and gazed down upon his adversary, 
but that fatal and sudden stab in the vital spot, which the 
Spaniard had exposed by raising his arm, had proved instantly 
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mortal. The Englishman leaped upon his horse and made for 
the hill, at the very instant that a yell of rage from a thousand 
voices and the clang of a score of bugles announced the Spanish 
onset. 

But the islanders were ready and eager for the encounter. 
With feet firmly planted, their sleeves rolled back to give free 
play to their muscles, their long yellow bow-staves in their left 
hands, and their quivers slung to the front, they had waited in the 
four-deep harrow formation which gave strength to their array, 
and yet permitted every man to draw his arrow freely without 
harm to those in front. Aylward and Johnston had been engaged 
in throwing light tufts of grass into the air to gauge the wind 
force, and a hoarse whisper passed down the ranks from the file- 
leaders to the men, with scraps of advice and admonition. 

‘Do not shoot outside the fifteen-score paces,’ cried Johnston. 
‘We may need all our shafts ere we have done with them.’ 

‘Better to overshoot than to undershoot’ added Aylward- 
‘Better to strike the rear guard than to feather a shaft in the 
earth.’ 

‘Loose quick and sharp when they come,’ added another. 
‘Let it be the eye to the string, the string to the shaft, and the 
shaft to the mark. By Our Lady! their banners advance, and we 
must hold our ground now if ever we are to see Southampton 
Water again.’ 

Alleyne, standing with his sword drawn amidst the archers, saw 
a long toss and heave of the glittering squadrons. Then the front 
ranks began to surge slowly forward, to trot, to canter, to gallop, 
and in an instant the whole vast array was hurtling onward, line 
after line, the air full of the thunder of their cries, the ground 
shaking with the beat of their hoofs, the valley choked with the 
rushing torrent of steel, topped by the waving plumes, the slant- 
ing spears and the fluttering banderoles. On they swept over the 
level and up to the slope, ere they met the blinding storm of the 
English arrows. Down went whole ranks in a whirl of mad 
confusion, horses plunging and kicking, bewildered men falling, 
rising, staggering on or back, while ever new lines of horsemen 
came spurring through the gaps and urged their chargers up the 
fatal slope. All around him Alleyne could hear the stern short 
orders of the master-bowmen, while the air was filled with the 
keen twanging of the strings and the swish and patter of the 
shafts. Right across the foot of the hill there had sprung up a 
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long wall of struggling horses and stricken men, which ever grew 
and heightened as fresh squadrons poured on the attack. One 
young knight on a grey jennet leaped over his fallen comrades and 
galloped swiftly up the hill, shrieking loudly upon Saint James, 
ere he fell within a spear-length of the English line, with the 
feathers of arrows thrusting out from every crevice and joint of 
his armour. So for five long minutes the gallant horsemen of 
Spain and of France strove ever and again to force a passage, until 
the wailing note of a bugle called them back, and they rode 
slowly out of bow-shot, leaving their best and their bravest in the 
ghastly blood-mottled heap behind them. 

But there was little rest for the victors. Whilst the knights 
had charged them in front the slingers had crept round upon 
either flank and had gained a footing upon the cliffs and behind 
the outlying rocks. A storm of stones broke suddenly upon the 
defenders, who, drawn up in lines upon the exposed summit, 
offered a fair mark to their hidden foes. Johnston, the old archer, 
was struck upon the temple and fell dead without a groan, while 
fifteen of his bowmen and six of the men-at-arms were struck 
down at the same moment. The others lay on their faces to avoid 
the deadly hail, while at each side of the plateau a fringe of bow- 
men exchanged shots with the slingers and crossbowmen among 
the rocks, aiming mainly at those who had swarmed up the cliffs, 
and bursting into laughter and cheers when a well-aimed shaft 
brought one of their opponents toppling down from his lofty 
perch. 

‘I think, Nigel’ said Sir Oliver, striding across to the little 
knight, ‘that we should all acquit ourselves better had we our 
none-meat, for the sun is high in the heaven.’ 

‘By Saint Paul!’ quoth Sir Nigel, plucking the patch from his 
eye, ‘I think that I am now clear of my vow, for this Spanish 
knight was a person from whom much honour might be won. 
Indeed, he was a very worthy gentleman, of good courage, and 
great hardiness, and it grieves me that he should have come by 
such a hurt. As to what you say of food, Oliver, it is not to be 
thought of, for we have nothing with us upon the hill’ 

‘Nigel!’ cried Sir Simon Burley, hurrying up with conster- 
nation upon his face, ‘ Aylward tells me that there are not ten- 
score arrows left in all their sheaves. See! they are springing 
from their horses, and cutting their sollerets that they may rush 
upon us. Might we not even now make a retreat ?’ 
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‘My soul will retreat from my body first!’ cried the little 
knight. ‘Here I am, and here I bide, while God gives me 
strength to lift a sword.’ 

‘And so say I!’ shouted Sir Oliver, throwing his mace high 
into the air and catching it again by the handle. 

‘To your arms, men!’ roared Sir Nigel. ‘Shoot while you 
may, and then out sword, and let us live or die together !’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


HOW THE WHITE COMPANY CAME TO BE DISBANDED. 


THEN uprose from the hill in the rugged Calabrian valley a sound 
such as had not been heard in those parts before, nor was again, 
until the streams which rippled amid the rocks had been frozen 
by over four hundred winters and thawed by as many returning 
springs. Deep and full and strong it thundered down the ravine, 
the fierce battle-call of a warrior race, the last stern welcome to 
whoso should join with them in that world-old game where the 
stake is death. Thrice it swelled forth and thrice it sank away, 
echoing and reverberating amidst the crags. Then, with set 
faces, the Company rose up among the storm of stones, and looked 
down upon the thousands who sped swiftly up the slope against 
them. Horse and spear had been set aside, but on foot, with 
sword and battle-axe, their broad shields slung in front of them, 
the chivalry of Spain rushed to the attack. 

And now arose a struggle so fell, so long, so evenly sustained, 
that even now the memory of it is handed down amongst the 
Calabrian mountaineers, and the ill-omened knoll is still pointed 
out by fathers to their children as the ‘ Altura de los Inglesos,’ 
where the men from across the sea fought the great fight with the 
knights of the south. The last arrow was quickly shot, nor could 
the slingers hurl their stones, so close were friend and foe. From 
side to side stretched the thin line of the English, lightly armed 
and quick-footed, while against it stormed and raged the pressing 
throng of fiery Spaniards and of gallant Bretons. The clink of 
crossing sword-blades, the dull thudding of heavy blows, the 
panting and gasping of weary and wounded men, all rose together 
in a wild long-drawn note, which swelled upwards to the ears of 
the wondering peasants who looked down from the edges of the 
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cliffs upon the swaying turmoil of the battle beneath them. Back 
and forward reeled the leopard banner, now borne up the slope by 
the rush and weight of the onslaught, now pushing downwards 
again as Sir Nigel, Burley,and Black Simon, with their veteran men- 
at-arms, flung themselves madly into the fray. Alleyne, at his 
lord’s right hand, found himself swept hither and thither in the 
desperate struggle, exchanging savage thrusts one instant with a 
Spanish cavalier, and the next torn away by the whirl of men and 
dashed up against some new antagonist. ‘To the right Sir Oliver, 
Aylward, Hordle John, and the bowmen of the Company fought 
furiously against the monkish Knights of Santiago, who were led 
up the hill by their prior—a great deep-chested man, who wore a 
brown monastic habit over his suit of mail. Three archers he 
slew in three giant strokes, but Sir Oliver flung his arms round 
him, and the two, staggering and straining, reeled backwards and 
fell, locked in each other’s grasp, over the edge of the steep cliff 
which flanked the hill. In vain his knights stormed and raved 
against the thin line which barred their path: the sword of 
Aylward and the great axe of John gleamed in the forefront of 
the battle; and huge jagged pieces of rock, hurled by the strong 
arms of the bowmen, crashed and hurtled amid their ranks. 
Slowly they gave back down the hill, the archers still hanging 
upon their skirts, with a long litter of writhing and twisted figures 
to mark the course which they had taken. At the same instant 
the Welshmen upon the left, led on by the Scotch earl, had 
charged out from among the rocks which sheltered them, and by 
the fury of their outfall had driven the Spaniards in front of 
them in headlong flight down the hill. In the centre only things 
seemed to be going ill with the defenders. Black Simon was 
down—dying, as he would wish to have died, like a grim 
old wolf in its lair—with a ring of his slain around him. Twice 
Sir Nigel had been overborne, and twice Alleyne had fought over 
him until he had staggered to his feet once more. Burley lay 
senseless, stunned by a blow from a mace, and half of the men-at- 
arms lay littered upon the ground around him. Sir Nigel’s shield 
was broken, his crest shorn, his armour cut and smashed, and the 
vizor torn from his helmet; yet he sprang hither and thither 
with light foot and ready hand, engaging two Bretons and a 
Spaniard at the same instant—thrusting, stooping, dashing in, 
springing out—while Alleyne still fought by his side, stemming 
with a handful of men the fierce tide which surged up against 
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them. Yet it would have fared ill with them had not the archers 
from either side closed in upon the flanks of the attackers, and 
pressed them very slowly and foot by foot down the long slope, 
until they were on the plain once more, where their fellows were 
already rallying for a fresh assault. 

But terrible indeed was the cost at which the last had been 
repelled. Of the three hundred and seventy men who had held the 
crest, one hundred and seventy-two were left standing, many of 
whom were sorely wounded and weak from loss of blood. Sir 
Oliver Buttesthorn, Sir Richard Causton, Sir Simon Burley, Black 
Simon, Johnston, a hundred and fifty archers, and forty-seven 
men-at-arms had fallen, while the pitiless hail of stones was 
already whizzing and piping once more about their ears, threaten- 
every instant to further reduce their numbers. 

Sir Nigel looked about him at his shattered ranks, and his 
face flushed with a soldier’s pride. 

‘By St. Paul!’ he cried, ‘I have fought in many a little 
bickering, but never one that I would be more loth to have 
missed than this. But you are wounded, Alleyne?’ 

‘It is nought,’ answered his squire, staunching the blood 
which dripped from a sword-cut across his forehead. 

‘These gentlemen of Spain seem to be most courteous and 
worthy people. I see that they are already forming to continue 
this debate with us. Form up the bowmen two deep instead of 
four. By my faith! some very brave men have gone from among 
us. Aylward, you are a trusty soldier, for all that your shoulder ~ 
has never felt accolade, nor your heels worn the gold spurs. Do 
you take charge of the right ; I will hold the centre, and you, my 
Lord of Angus, the left.’ 

‘Ho! for Sir Samkin Aylward!’ cried a rough voice among 
the archers, and a roar of laughter greeted their new leader. 

‘By my hilt!’ said the old bowman, ‘I never thought to lead 
a wing in a stricken field. Stand close, camarades, for, by these 
finger-bones! we must play the man this day.’ 

‘Come hither, Alleyne,’ said Sir Nigel, walking back to the 
edge of the cliff which formed the rear of their position. ‘And 
you, Norbury,’ he continued, beckoning tothe squire of Sir Oliver, 
‘do you also come here.’ 

The two squires hurried across to him, and the three stood 
looking down into the rocky ravine which lay a hundred and fifty 
feet beneath them. 
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‘The prince must hear of how things are with us,’ said the 
knight. ‘Another onfall we may withstand, but they are many 
and we are few, so that the time must come when we can no 
longer form line across the hill. Yet if help were brought us we 
might hold the crest until it comes. See yonder horses which 
stray among the rocks beneath us?’ 

‘I see them, my fair lord.’ 

‘And see yonder path which winds along the hill upon the 
further end of the valley ?’ 


‘T see it.’ 
‘Were you on those horses, and riding up yonder track, steep 


and rough as itis, I think that ye might gain the valley beyond. 
Then on to the prince, and tell him how we fare.’ 

‘But, my fair lord, how can we hope to reach the horses?’ 
asked Norbury. 

‘Ye cannot go round to them, for they would be upon ye ere 
ye could come to them. Think ye that ye have heart enough to 
clamber down this cliff? ’ 

‘Had we but a rope.’ 

‘There is one here. It is but one hundred feet long, and for 
the rest ye must trust to God and to your fingers. Can you try 
it, Alleyne ?’ 

‘With all my heart, my dear lord, but how can I leave you in 
such a strait ?’ 

‘ Nay, it is to serve me that ye go. And you, Norbury ?’ 

The silent squire said nothing, but he took up the rope, and, 
having examined it, he tied one end firmly round a projecting 
rock. Then he cast off his breastplate, thighpieces, and greaves, 
while Alleyne followed his example. 

‘Tell Chandos, or Calverley, or Knolles, should the prince 
have gone forward,’ cried Sir Nigel. ‘Now may God speed ye, 
for ye are brave and worthy men.’ 

It was, indeed, a task which might make the heart of the 
bravest sink within him. The thin cord dangling down the face 
of the brown cliff seemed from above to reach little more than 
halfway down it. Beyond stretched the rugged rock, wet and 
shining, with a green tuft here and there thrusting out from it, 
but little sign of ridge or foothold. Far below the jagged points 
of the boulders bristled up, dark and menacing. Norbury tugged 
thrice with all his strength upon the cord, and then lowered 
himself over the edge, while a hundred anxicus faces peered over 
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at him as he slowly clambered downwards to the end of the rope. 
Twice he stretched out his foot, and twice he failed to reach the 
point at which he aimed, but even as he swung himself for a 
third effort a stone from a sling buzzed like a wasp from amid the 
rocks and struck him full upon the side of his head. His grasp 
relaxed, his feet slipped, and in an instant he was a crushed and 
mangled ccrpse upon the sharp ridges beneath him. 

‘If I have no better fortune,’ said Alleyne, leading Sir Nigel 
aside, ‘I pray you, my dear lord, that you will give my humble 
service to the Lady Maude, and say to her that I was ever her 
true servant and most unworthy cavalier.’ 

The old knight said no word, but he put a hand on either 
shoulder, and kissed his squire, with the tears shining in his eyes. 
Alleyne sprang to the rope, and, sliding swiftly down, svon found 
himself at its extremity. From above it seemed as though rope 
and cliff were well-nigh touching, but now, when swinging a 
hundred feet down, the squire found that he could scarce reach 
the face of the rock with his foot, and that it was as smooth as 
glass, with no resting-place where a mouse could stand. Some 
three feet lower, however, his eye lit upon a long jagged crack 
which slanted downwards, and this he must reach if he wouid save 
not only his own poor life, but that of the eight score men above 
him. Yet it were madness to spring for that narrow slit with 
nought but the wet smooth rock to cling to. He swung for 
a moment, full of thought, and even as he hung there another of 
the hellish stones sang through his curls, and struck a chip from 
the face of the cliff. Up he clambered a few feet, drew up the 
loose end after him, unslung his belt, held on with knee and 
with elbow while he spliced the long tough leathern belt to the 
end of the cord; then lowering himself as far as he could go, he 
swung backwards and forwards until his hand reached the crack, 
when he left the rope and clung to the face of the cliff. Another 
stone struck him on the side, and he heard a sound like a break- 
ing stick, with a keen stabbing pain which shot through his 
chest. Yet it was no time now to think of pain or ache. There 
was his lord and his eight score comrades, and they must be 
plucked from the jaws of death. On he clambered, with his 
hands shuffling down the long sloping crack, sometimes bearing 
all his weight upon his arms, at others finding some small shelf 
or tuft on which to rest his foot. Would he never pass over that 
fifty feet? He dared not look down, and could but grope slowly 
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onwards, his face to the cliff, his fingers clutching, his feet 
scraping and feeling for a support. Every vein and crack and 
mottling of that face of rock remained for ever stamped upon his 
memory. At last, however, his foot came upon a broad resting- 
place and he ventured to casta glance downwards. Thank God! 
he had reached the highest of those fatal pinnacles upon which 
his comrade had fallen. Quickly now he sprang from rock to 
rock until his feet were on the ground, and he had his hand 
stretched out for the horse’s rein, when a sling-stone struck him 
on the head, and he dropped senseless upon the ground. 

An evil blow it was for Alleyne, but a worse one still for him 
who struck it. The Spanish slinger, seeing the youth lie slain, 
and judging from his dress that he was no common man, rushed 
forward to plunder him, knowing well that the bowmen above 
him had expended their last shaft. He was still three paces, 
however, from his victim’s side when John upon the cliff above 
plucked up a huge boulder, and, poising it for an instant, dropped 
it with fatal aim upon the slinger beneath him. It struck upon 
his shoulder, and hurled him, crushed and screaming, to the 
ground, while Alleyne, recalled to his senses by these shrill cries 
in his very ear, staggered on to his feet, and gazed wildly about 
him. His eyes fell upon the horses, grazing upon the scanty 
pasture, and in an instant all had come back to him—his 
mission, his comrades, the need for haste. He was dizzy, sick, 
faint, but he must not die, and he must not tarry, for his life 
meant many lives that day. In an instant he was in his saddle 
and spurring down the valley. Loud rang the swift charger’s 
hoofs over rock and reef, while the fire flew from the stroke of 
iron, and the loose stones showered up behind him. But his 
head was whirling round, the blood was gushing from his brow, his 
temple, his mouth. Ever keener and sharper was the deadly pain 
which shot like a red-hot arrow through his side. He felt that 
his eye was glazing, his senses slipping from him, his grasp upon 
the reins relaxing. Then, with one mighty effort, he called up 
all his strength for a single minute. Stooping down, he loosened 
the stirrup-straps, bound his knees tightly to his saddle-flaps, 
twisted his hands in the bridle, and then, putting the gallant 
horse’s head for the mountain path, he dashed the spurs in and 
fell forward fainting with his face buried in the coarse black 
mane. 

Little could he ever remember of that wild ride. Half con- 
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scious, but ever with the one thought beating in his mind, he 
goaded the horse onwards, rushing swiftly down steep ravines, 
over huge boulders, along the edges of black abysses. Dim 
memories he had of beetling cliffs, of a group of huts with wonder- 
ing faces at the doors, of foaming, clattering water, and of a bristle 
of mountain beeches. Once, ere he had ridden far, he heard 
behind him three deep sullen shouts, which told him that his 
comrades had set their faces to the foe once more. Then all was 
blank, until he woke to find kindly blue English eyes peering down 
upon him and to hear the blessed sound of his country’s speech. 

They were but a foraging party—a hundred archers and as 
many men-at-arms—but their leader was Sir Hugh Calverley, 
and he was not a man to bide idle when good blows were to be 
had not three leagues from him. A scout was sent flying with a 
message to the camp, and Sir Hugh, with his two hundred men, 
thundered off to the rescue. With them went Alleyne, still 
bound to his saddle, still dripping with blood, and swooning and 
recovering, and swooning once again. On they rode, and on, until, 
at last, topping a ridge, they looked down upon the fateful valley. 
Alas! and alas! for the sight that met their eyes. 

There, beneath them, was the blood-bathed hill, and from the 
highest pinnacle there flaunted the yellow and white banner with 
the lions and the towers of the royal house of Castile. Up the 
long slope rushed ranks and ranks of men—exultant, shouting, 
with waving pennons and brandished arms. Over the whole 
summit were dense throngs of knights, with no enemy that could 
be seen to face thei, save only that at one corner of the plateau 
an eddy and swirl amid the crowded mass seemed to show that 
all resistance was not yet at anend. At the sight a deep groan 
of rage and of despair went up from the baffled rescuers, and, 
spurring on their horses, they clattered down the long and 
winding path which led to the valley beneath. 

But they were too late to avenge, as they had been too late to 
save. Long ere tuey could gain the level ground, the Spaniards, 
seeing them riding swiftly amid the rocks, and being ignorant of 
their numbers, drew off from the captured hill, and, having secured 
their few prisoners, rode slowly in a long column, with drum- 
beating and cymbal-clashing, out of the valley. Their rear ranks 
were already passing out of sight ere the new-comers were urging 
their panting, foaming horses up the slope which had been the 
scene of that long-drawn and bloody fight. 
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And a fearsome sight it was that met their eyes! Across the: 


lower end lay the dense heap of men and horses where the first 
arrow-storm had burst. Above, the bodies of the dead and the 
dying—French, Spanish, and Aragonese—lay thick and thicker, 
until they covered the whole ground two and three deep in one 
dreadful tangle of slaughter. Above them lay the Englishmen in 
their lines, even as they had stood, and higher yet upon the 
plateau a wild medley of the dead of all nations, where the last 
deadly grapple had left them. In the further corner, under the 
shadow of a great rock, there crouched seven bowmen, with great 
John in the centre of them—all wounded, weary, and in sorry 
case, but still unconquered, with their blood-stained weapons 
waving and their voices ringing a welcome to their countrymen. 
Alleyne rode across to John, while Sir Hugh Calverley followed 
close behind him. 

‘By Saint George !’ cried Sir Hugh, ‘I have never seen signs 
of so stern a fight, and I am right glad that we have been in time 
to save you.’ 

‘You have saved more than us,’ said John, pointing to the 
banner which leaned against the rock behind him. 

‘You have done nobly,’ cried the old free companion, gazing 
with a soldier’s admiration at the huge frame and bold face of the 
archer. ‘ But why is it, my good fellow, that you sit upon this 
man ?’ 

‘By the rood! I had forgot him,’ John answered, rising and 
dragging from under him no less a person than the Spanish 
caballero, Don Diego Alvarez. ‘This man, my fair lord, means 
to me a new house, ten cows, one bull—if it be but a little one— 
a grindstone, and I know not what beside; so that I thought it 
well to sit upon him, lest he should take a fancy to leave me.’ 

‘Tell me, John,’ cried Alleyne faintly, ‘where is my dear lord, 
Sir Nigel Loring ?’ 

‘He is dead, I fear. I saw them throw his body across a 
horse and ride away with it, but I fear the life had gone from 
him.’ 

‘Now woe worth me! And where is Aylward ?’ 

‘He sprang upon a riderless horse and rode after Sir Nigel to 
save him. I saw them throng around him, and he is either taken 
or slain.’ 

‘Blow the bugles!’ cried Sir Hugh, with a scowling brow. 


‘We must back to camp, and ere three days I trust that we may: 
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see these Spaniards again. I would fain have ye all in my 
company.’ 
‘We are of the White Company, my fair lord,’ said John. 
‘Nay, the White Company is here disbanded,’ answered Sir 
Hugh solemnly, looking round him at the lines of silent figures. 
‘Look to the brave squire, for I fear that he will never see the 


sun rise again.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIITI. 


OF THE HOME-COMING TO HAMPSHIRE. 


Ir was a bright July morning four months after that fatal 
fight in the Spanish barranca. A blue heaven stretched above, 
a green rolling plain undulated below, intersected with hedge- 
rows and flecked with grazing sheep. The sun was yet low in 
the heaven, and the red cows stood in the long shadow of 
the elms, chewing the cud and gazing with great vacant eyes at 
two horsemen who were spurring it down the long white road 
which dipped and curved away back to where the towers and 
pinnacles beneath the flat-topped hill marked the old town of 
Winchester. 

Of the riders one was young, graceful, and fair, clad in plain 
doublet and hosen of blue Brussels cloth, which served to show his 
active and well-knit figure. A flat velvet cap was drawn forward 
to keep the glare from his eyes, and he rode with lips compressed 
and anxious face, as one who has much care upon his mind. 
Young as he was, and peaceful as was his dress, the dainty golden 
spurs which twinkled upon his heels proclaimed his knighthood, 
while a long seam upon his brow and a scar upon his temple gave 
a manly grace to his refined and delicate countenance. His 
comrade was a large red-headed man upon a great black horse, 
with a huge canvas bag slung from his saddle-bow, which jingled 
and clinked with every movement of his steed. His broad brown 
face was lighted up by a continual smile, and he looked slowly 
from side to side with eyes which twinkled and shone with 
delight. Well might John rejoice, for was he not back in his 
native Hampshire, had he not Don Diego’s five thousand crowns 
rasping against his knee, and above all was he not himself squire 
now to Sir Alleyne Edricson, the young Socman of Minstead, 
lately knighted by the sword of the Black Prince himself, and 
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esteemed by the whole army as one of the most rising of the 
soldiers of England. 

For the last stand of the Company had been told throughout 
Christendom wherever a brave deed of arms was loved, and 
honours had flowed in upon the few who had survived it. For 
two months Alleyne had wavered betwixt death and life, with a 
broken rib and a shattered head; yet youth and strength and a 
cleanly life were all upon his side, and he awoke from his long 
delirium to find that the war was over, that the Spaniards and 
their allies had been crushed at Navaretta, and that the prince 
had himself heard the tale of his ride for succour and had come in 
person to his bedside to touch his shoulder with his sword and to 
ensure that so brave and true a man should die, if he could not 
live, within the order of chivalry. The instant that he could set 
foot to ground Alleyne had started in search of his lord, but no 
word could he hear of him, dead or alive, and he had come home 
now sad-hearted in the hope of raising money upon his estates 
and so starting upon his quest once more. Landing at London, he 
had hurried on with a mind full of care, for he had heard no word 
from Hampshire since the short note which had announced his 
brother’s death. 

‘By the rood!’ cried John, looking around him exultantly, 
‘where have we seen since we left such noble cows, such fleecy 
sheep, grass so green, or a man so drunk as yonder rogue who lies 
in the gap of the hedge?’ 

‘Ah, John,’ Alleyne answered wearily, ‘it is well for you, 
but I never thought that my home-coming would be so sad a one. 
My heart is heavy for my dear lord and for Aylward, and I know 
not how I may break the news to the Lady Mary and to the Lady 
Maude, if they have not yet had tidings of it.’ 

John gave a groan which made the horses shy. ‘It is indeed 
a black business,’ said he. ‘ But be not sad, for I shall give half 
these crowns to my old mother, and half will I add to the money 
which you may have, and so we shall buy that yellow cog wherein 
we sailed to Bordeaux, and in it we shall go forth and seek Sir 
Nigel.’ 

Alleyne smiled, but shook his head. ‘ Were he alive we should 
have had word of him ere now,’ said he. ‘ But what is this town 
before us?’ 

‘Why, it is Romsey!’ cried John. ‘See the tower of the old 
grey church, and the long stretch of the nunnery. But here 
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sits a very holy man, and I shall give him a crown for his 
prayers.’ 

Three large stones formed a rough cot by the roadside, and 
beside it, basking in the sun, sat the hermit, with clay-coloured 
face, dull eyes, and long withered hands. With crossed ankles and 
sunken head, he sat as though all his life had passed out of him, 
with the beads slipping slowly through his thin yellow fingers. 
Behind him lay the narrow cell, clay-floored and damp, comfort- 
less, profitless and sordid. Beyond it there lay amid the trees 
the wattle-and-daub hut of a labourer, the door open, and the 
single room exposed to the view. The man, ruddy and yellow- 
haired, stood leaning upon the spade wherewith he had been at 
work upon the garden patch. From behind him came the ripple 
of a happy woman’s laughter, and two young urchins darted forth 
from the hut, bare-legged and towsy, while the mother, stepping 
out, laid her hand upon her husband’s arm and watched the gambols 
of the children. The hermit frowned at the untoward noise which 
broke upon his prayers, but his brow relaxed as he looked upon 
the broad silver piece which John held out to him. 

‘There lies the image of our past and of our future,’ cried 
Alleyne, as they rode on upon their way. ‘ Now, which is better, 
to till God’s earth, to have happy faces round one’s knee, and to 
love and be loved, or to sit for ever moaning over one’s own soul, 
like a mother over a sick babe?’ 

‘T know not about that,’ said John, ‘for it casts a great cloud 
over me when I think of such matters. But I know that my 
crown was well spent, for the man had the look of a very holy 
person. As to the other, there was nought holy about him that I 
could see, and it would be cheaper for me to pray for myself than 
to give a crown to one who spent his days in digging for lettuces.’ 

Ere Alleyne could answer there swung round the curve of the 
road a lady’s carriage drawn by three horses abreast with a posti- 
lion upon the outer one. Very fine and rich it was, with beams 
painted and gilt, wheels and spokes carved in strange figures, and 
over all an arched cover of red and white tapestry. Beneath its 
shade there sat a stout and elderly lady in a pink céte-hardie, 
leaning back among a pile of cushions, and plucking out her eye- 
brows with a small pair of silver tweezers. None could seem more 
safe and secure and at her ease than this lady, yet here also was a 
symbol of human life, for in an instant, even as Alleyne reined 
aside to let the carriage pass, a wheel flew out from among its 
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fellows, and over it all toppled—carving, tapestry and gilt—in one 
wild heap, with the horses plunging, the postilion shouting, and 
the lady screaming from within. In an instant Alleyne and John 
were on foot, and had lifted her forth all in a shake with fear, but 
little the worse for her mischance. 

‘Now woe worth me!’ she cried, ‘and ill fall on Michael 
Easover of Komsey! for I told him that the pin was loose, and yet 
he must needs gainsay me, like the foolish daffe that he is.’ 

‘I trust that you have taken no hurt, my fair lady,’ said 
Alleyne, conducting her to the bank, upon which John had already 
placed a cushion. 

‘Nay, I have had no scath, though I have lost my silver 
tweezers. Now, lack-a-day! did God ever put breath into such a 
fool as Michael Easover of Romsey? But I am much beholden to 
you, gentle sirs. Soldiers ye are, as one may readily see. I am 
myself a soldier’s daughter,’ she added, casting a somewhat lan- 
guishing glance at John, ‘and my heart ever goes out to a brave 
man,’ 

‘We are indeed fresh from Spain,’ quoth Alleyne. 

‘From Spain, say you? Ah! it was an ill and sorry thing 
that so many should throw away the lives that Heaven gave 
them. In sooth, it is bad for those who fall, but worse for those 
who bide behind. I have but now bid farewell to one who hath 
lost all in this cruel war.’ 

‘ And how that, lady ?’ 

‘She is a young damsel of these parts, and she goes now into 
anunnery. Alack! it is not a year since she was the fairest maid 
from Avon to Itchen, and _now it was more than I could abide to 
wait at Romsey Nunnery to see her put the white veil upon her 
face, for she was made for a wife and not for the cloister. Did 
you ever, gentle sir, hear of a body of men called “ The White 
Company ” over yonder ?’” 

‘Surely so,’ cried both the comrades. 

‘Her father was the leader of it, and her lover served under 
him as squire. News hath come that not one of the Company 
was left alive, and so, poor lamb, she hath 





‘Lady!’ cried Alleyne, with catching breath, ‘is it the Lady 
Maude Loring of whom you speak ?’ 

‘It is, in sooth.’ 

‘Maude! Andinanunnery! Did, then, the thought of her 
father’s death so move her?’ 
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‘Her father!’ cried the lady, smiling. ‘Nay; Maude is a 
good daughter, but I think it was this young golden-haired squire 
of whom I have heard who has made her turn her back upon the 
world.’ 

‘And I stand talking here!’ cried Alleyne wildly. ‘Come, 
John, come!’ 

Rushing to his horse, he swung himself into the saddle, and 
was off down the road in a rolling cloud of dust as fast as his good 
steed could bear him. 

Great had been the rejoicing amid the Romsey nuns when the 
Lady Maude Loring had craved admission into their order—for 
was she not sole child and heiress of the old knight, with farms 
and fiefs which she could bring to the great nunnery? Long and 
earnest had been the talks of the gaunt lady abbess, in which 
she had conjured the young novice to turn for ever from the world, 
and to rest her bruised heart under the broad and peaceful shelter 
of the church. And now, when all was settled, and when abbess 
and lady superior had had their will, it was but fitting that some 
pomp and show should mark the glad occasion. Hence was it that 
the good burghers of Romsey were all in the streets, that gay 
flags and flowers brightened the path from the nunnery to the 
church, and that a long procession wound up to the old arched 
door, leading up the bride to these spiritual nuptials. There was 
lay-sister Agatha with the high gold crucifix, and the three 
incense-bearers, and the two-and-twenty garbed in white, who 
- east flowers upon either side of them and sang sweetly the while. 
Then, with four attendants, came the novice, her drooping head 
wreathed with white blossoms, and, behind, the abbess and her 
council of older nuns, who were already counting in their minds 
whether their own bailiff could manage the farms of Twynham, or 
whether a reeve would be needed beneath him, to draw the utmost 
from these new possessions which this.young novice was about to 
bring them. 

But alas! for plots and plans when love and youth and nature, 
and. above all, fortune are arrayed against them. Who is this 
travel-stained youth who dares to ride so madly through the lines 
of staring burghers? Why does he fling himself from his horse and 
stare so strangely about him? See how he has rushed through 
the incense-bearers, thrust aside lay-sister Agatha, scattered the 
two-and-twenty damosels who sang so sweetly—and he stands 
before the novice with his hands outstretched, and his face shining, 
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and the light of love in his grey eyes. Her foot is on the very 
lintel of the church, and yet he bars the way—and she, she thinks 
no more of the wise words and holy rede of the lady abbess, but 
she hath given a sobbing cry and hath fallen forward with his arms 
around her drooping body and her wet cheek upon his breast. 
A sorry sight this for the gaunt abbess, an ill lesson too for the 
stainless two-and-twenty who have ever been taught that the way 
of nature is the way of sin. But Maude and Alleyne care little 
for this. A dank cold air comes out from the black arch before 
them. Without, the sun shines bright and the birds are singing 
amid the ivy on the drooping beeches. Their choice is made, 
and they turn away hand-in-hand, with their backs to the darkness 
and their faces to the light. 

Very quiet was the wedding in the old priory church at Christ- 
church, where Father Christopher read the service, and there were 
few to see save the Lady Loring and John, and a dozen bowmen 
from the castle. The Lady of Twynham had drooped and pined 
for weary months, so that her face was harsher and less comely 
than before, yet she still hoped on, for her lord had come through 
so many dangers that she could scarce believe that he might be 
stricken down at last. It had been her wish to start for Spain and 
to search for him, but Alleyne had persuaded her to let him go in 
her place. There was much to look after, now that the lands of 
Minstead were joined to those of Twynham, and Alleyne had pro- 
mised her that if she would but bide with his wife he would never 
come back to Hampshire again until he had gained some news, 
good or ill, of her lord and lover. 

The yellow cog had been engaged, with Goodwin Hawtayne in 
command, and a month after the wedding Alleyne rode down to 
Bucklershard to see if she had come round yet from Southampton. 
On the way he passed the fishing village of Pitt’s Deep, and 
marked that a little creyer or brig was tacking off the land, as 
though about to anchor there. On his way back, as he rode 
towards the village, he saw that she had indeed anchored, and that 
many boats were round her, bearing cargo to the shore. 

A bow-shot from Pitt’s Deep there was an inn a little back from 
the road, very large and wide-spread, with a great green bush 
hung upon a pole from one of the upper windows. At this window 
he marked, as he rode up, that a man was seated who appeared to 
be craning his neck in his direction. Alleyne was still looking up 
at him, when a woman came rushing from the open door of the 
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inn, and made as though she would climb a tree, looking back the 
while with a laughing face. Wondering what these doings might 
mean, Alleyne tied his horse to a tree, and was walking amid the 
trunks towards the inn, when there shot from the entrance a 
second woman who made also for the trees. Close at her heels 
came a burly, brown-faced man, who leaned against the door-post 
and laughed loudly with his hand to his side. 

‘Ah, mes belles!’ he cried, ‘and is it thus you treat me? 
Ah, mes petites! I swear by these finger-bones that I would not 
hurt a hair of your pretty heads ; but I have been among the black 
paynim, and, by my hilt! it does me good to look at your English 
cheeks. Come, drink a stoup of muscadine with me, mes anges, 
for my heart is warm to be among ye again.’ 

At the sight of the man Alleyne had stood staring, but at the 
sound of his voice such a thrill of joy bubbled up in his heart that 
he had to bite his lip to keep himself from shouting outright. 
But a deeper pleasure yet was in store. Even as he looked, the 
window above was pushed outwards, and the voice of the man 
whom he had seen there came out from it. 

‘Aylward,’ cried the voice, ‘I have seen just nowa very worthy 
person come down the road, though my eyes could scarce discern 
whether he carried coat-armour. I pray you to wait upon him 
and to tell him that a very humble knight of England abides here, 
so that if he be in need of advancement, or have any small vow 
upon his soul, or desire to exalt his lady, I may help him to 
accomplish it.’ 

Aylward at this order came shuffling forward amid the trees, 
and in an instant the two men were clinging in each other’s arms, 
laughing and shouting and patting each other in their delight ; 
while old Sir Nigel came running with his sword, under the im- 
pression that some small bickering had broken out, only to em- 
brace and be embraced himself, until: all three were hoarse with 
their questions and outcries and congratulations. 

On their journey home through the woods Alleyne learnt 
their wondrous story: how, when Sir Nigel came to his senses, 
he with his fellow-captive had been hurried to the coast, and 
conveyed by sea to their captor’s castle; how upon the way they 
had been taken by a Barbary rover, and how they exchanged their 
light captivity for a seat on a galley bench and hard labour at 
the pirate’s oars; how, in the port at Barbary, Sir Nigel had 
slain the Moorish captain, and had swum with Aylward to a smalk 
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coaster which they had taken, and so made their way to England 
with a rich cargo to reward them for their toils. All this Alleyne 
listened to, until the dark keep of Twynham towered above them 
in the gloaming, and they saw the red sun lying athwart the 
rippling Avon. No need to speak of the glad hearts at Twynham 
Castle that night, nor of the rich offerings from out that Moorish 
cargo which found their way to the chapel of Father Christopher. 

Sir Nigel Loring lived for many years, full of honour and 
laden with every blessing. He rode no more to the wars, but he 
found his way to every jousting within thirty miles; and the 
Hampshire youth treasured it as the highest honour when a word 
of praise fell from him as to their management of their horses, or 
their breaking of their lances. So he lived and so he died, the 
most revered and the happiest man in all his native shire. 

For Sir Alleyne Edricson and for his beautiful bride the future 
had also naught but what was good. Twice he fought in France, 
and came back each time laden with honours. A high place at 
court was given to him, and he spent many years at Windsor 
under the second Richard and the fourth Henry—where he 
received the honour of the Garter, and won the name of being a 
brave soldier, a true-hearted gentleman, and a great lover and 
patron of every art and science which refines or ennobles life. 

As to John, he took unto himself a village maid, and settled 
in Lyndhurst, where his five thousand crowns made him the 
richest franklin for many miles around. For many years he 
drank his ale every night at the ‘ Pied Merlin,’ which was now 
kept by his friend Aylward, who had wedded the good widow to 
whom he had committed his plunder. The strong men and the 
bowmen of the country round used to drop in there of an evening 
to wrestle a fall with John or to shoot a round with Aylward; 
but, though a silver shilling was to be the prize of the victor, it 
has never been reported that any man earned much money in 
that fashion. So they lived, these men, in their own lusty, cheery 
fashion—rude and rough, but honest, kindly and true. Let us 
thank God if we have outgrown their vices. Let us pray to God 
that we may ever hold their virtues. The sky may darken, and 
the clouds may gather, and again the day may come when Britain 
may have sore need of her children, on whatever shore of the sea 
they be found. Shall they not muster at her call? 


THE END. 


Goude 
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